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Consult Contents” for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 
agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or 


students; to specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint effort of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and agencies of the States, usually 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations. In some surveys, other Federal and local 
agencies also contribute. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the 
Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of 
Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless of 
race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in the period 1969-75. Soil 
names and descriptions were approved in 1976. Unless otherwise indicated, 
statements in the publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1977. This 
Survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the Forest 
Service, and the University of Georgia, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations. It is part of the technical assistance furnished to the Blue 
Ridge Mountain Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission, but any enlarge- 
ment of these maps can cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping and 
result in erroneous interpretations. Enlarged maps do not show small areas of 
contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger mapping scale. 


Cover: Brlar Creek Bald is on the left and Brasstown Bald is In the 
background. The very steep Porters soils on the mountainsides and 
the steep Tusquitee and Haywood soils In the mountain coves to 
the right have good potential for woodland. 
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Foreword 


The Soil Survey of Rabun and Towns Counties, Georgia, contains informa- 
tion useful in any land-planning program. Of prime importance are the predic- 
tions of soil behavior for selected land uses. Also highlighted are limitations or 
hazards to land uses that are inherent in the soil, improvements needed to 
overcome these limitations, and the impact that selected land uses will have on 
the environment. 

This soil survey has been prepared for many different users. Farmers, 
ranchers, foresters, and agronomists can use it to determine the potential of 
the soil and the management practices required for food and fiber production. 
Planners, community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and homebuyers 
can use it to plan land use, select sites for construction, develop soil resources, 
or identify any special practices that may be needed to insure proper perform- 
ance. Conservationists, teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife 
management, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the soil survey to 
help them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur even within short distances. 
Soils may be seasonally wet or subject to flooding. They may be shallow to 
bedrock. They may be too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or 
roads. Very clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to septic tank absorption 
fields. A high water table makes a soi! poorly suited to basements or under- 
ground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map; the 
location of each kind of soil is shown on detailed soil maps. Each kind of soil in 
the survey area is described, and much information is given about each soil for 
specific uses. Additional information or assistance in using this publication can 
be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the Coop- 
erative Extension Service. 

This soil survey can be useful in the conservation, development, and pro- 
ductive use of soil, water, and other resources. 


4). 


Dwight M. Treadway 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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RABUN AND TOWNS COUNTIES are in the northeast 
corner of Georgia (see map on facing page). The survey 
area is about 534 square miles, or 341,760 acres. Rabun 
County is about 368 square miles or 235,712 acres. 
Towns County is about 166 square miles or 106,048 
acres. 

Rabun and Towns Counties are in the Blue Ridge 
Major Land Resource Area. The survey area is bordered 
on the north by North Carolina, and on the east by South 
Carolina. Habersham and White Counties are to the 
south, and Union County is to the west. The southern 
and western boundaries are very irregular and commonly 
are oriented with mountain ridgetops. 

The Chatooga River, which separates Georgia and 
South Carolina, drains the watershed in the eastern part 
of Rabun County. The Little Tennessee River flows north 
into North Carolina and drains the watershed in the north 
central part of Rabun County. The Tallulah River flows 
Southeast and drains the watershed in the western part 
of Rabun County; it also drains an area of about 10 
square miles in northeastern Towns County. Most of 
Towns County is drained by the Hiawassee River that 
flows northeast into North Carolina. About a 3-square 
mile area in the extreme south central part of Towns 
County is drained by tributaries of the Chattahoochee 
River. 

The landscape consists of mountains and intermoun- 
tain plateaus that are dissected by numerous drain- 
ageways (fig. 1). The survey area is predominantly broad 
gently sloping to narrow, moderately steep mountain rid- 
getops and moderately steep to very steep sides of 
mountains. Other parts of the survey area consist of 
gently sloping and sloping ridgetops and moderately 
steep hillsides on intermountain plateaus. Colluvial soils 
at the toe of slopes, or in coves and saddles of the 
mountains are common throughout the survey area. 
Narrow to moderately wide, nearly level flood plains are 
throughout the counties. They make up about 5 percent 
of the survey area. 


Elevation of the land ranges from about 1,000 feet at 
Lake Tugalo to 4,784 feet above sea level on Brasstown 
Bald, the highest point in the State. 


General nature of the counties 


This section gives general information concerning the 
counties. It discusses climate; settlement; physiography, 
relief, and drainage; history and development, natural 
resources; and farming. 


Climate 


Climatic data in this section were especially prepared for the Soil 
Conservation Service by the National Climatic Center, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


In Rabun and Towns Counties in winter, valleys are 
very cool with occasional cold and warm spells; upper 
slopes and mountaintops are generally cold. In summer, 
valleys are very warm and frequently hot, and mountains 
that are warm during the day become cool at night. 
Precipitation is heavy and evenly distributed throughout 
the year. Summer precipitation falls chiefly during thun- 
derstorms. In winter, precipitation in valleys is chiefly rain 
with occasional snow; in the mountains it is chiefly snow, 
although rains are frequent. Snow cover does not persist 
except at the highest elevations. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area, as recorded at Clayton, Georgia, for 
the period 1951 to 1975. Table 2 shows probable dates 
of the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. 
Table 3 provides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 41 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 30 de- 
grees. The lowest temperature on record, which oc- 
curred at Clayton on January 30, 1966, is -7 degrees. In 
summer the average temperature is 72 degrees, and the 
average daily maximum temperature is 84 degrees. The 
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highest recorded temperature, which occurred on July 
28, 1952, is 100 degrees. 

Growing degree days, shown in table 3, are equivalent 
to "heat units." During the month, growing degree days 
accumulate by the amount that the average temperature 
each day exceeds a base temperature (50 degrees F). 
The normal monthly accumulation is used to schedule 
single or successive plantings of a crop between the last 
freeze in spring and the first freeze in fall. 

Of the total annual precipitation, 34 inches, or 50 per- 
cent, usually falls in April through September, which in- 
cludes the growing season for most crops. In 2 years out 
of 10, the rainfall in April through September is less than 
29 inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period 
of record was 8.02 inches at Clayton on October 4, 
1964. Thunderstorms occur on about 45 days each year, 
and most occur in summer. 

Average seasonal snowfall is 6 inches. The greatest 
snow depth at any one time during the period of record 
was 8 inches. On the average, 1 day has at least 1 inch 
of snow on the ground, but the number of such days 
varies greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
60 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 90 percent. The percentage of possible 
sunshine is 60 in summer and 50 in winter. The prevail- 
ing wind is from the northwest. Average windspeed is 
highest, 9 miles per hour, in February. 

Heavy rains from prolonged storms, at any time of the 
year, occasionally cover the area and cause severe 
flooding in valleys. 


Settlement 


Rabun County was at one time larger than it is today 
and was occupied by the Cherokee Indians. During 1819 
to 1856 Towns County was formed from parts of Rabun 
and Union Counties. The first settlers came mainly from 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Pennsylva- 
nia; a few came from older settlements in Georgia. Early 
farming consisted of growing corn, wheat, and barley 
and producing cattle, hogs, chickens, and sheep for 
home use and for trading. 

The population of the two counties was 11,994 in 
1960 and 12,892 in 1970. About 15 percent of the popu- 
lation lives on farms. 

Clayton is the largest town in the survey area and is 
the county seat of Rabun County. Hiawassee is the 
county seat of Towns County. Other towns in the survey 
area are Tallulah Falls, Tiger, Mountain City, Dillard, and 
Young Harris. 


Physiography, relief, and drainage 


Rabun and Towns Counties are in the Blue Ridge 
Land Resource Area of Georgia, a southern extension of 
the Appalachian Mountains. The survey area is predomi- 
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nantly gently sloping and sloping ridgetops and moder- 
ately steep to very steep sides of mountains and inter- 
mountain plateaus. The landscape is dissected by nu- 
merous drainageways. The ridgetops are commonly 
smooth and convex, and the convex sides are commonly 
long and uneven. Narrow to moderately wide, nearly 
level flood plains are along the major streams, and 
during winter and spring are frequently flooded. 

The elevation at the junction of the Chattooga and 
Tallulah Rivers is about 1,000 ft. The highest elevation in 
the survey area is 4,784 feet above sea level on Bras- 
stown Bald Mountain, the highest mountain in the State. 

The drainage system for the two counties inciudes the 
Chattooga River, the Little Tennessee River, the Tallulah 
River, the Hiawassee River, Chattahoochee River, Bras- 
stown Creek, and their associated tributaries. 

The headwaters of the Chattooga River are in North 
Carolina. This river flows to the south and is the eastern 
boundary of Rabun County. The Chattooga River and its 
tributaries drain the eastern part of Rabun County. Im- 
portant tributaries of the Chattooga River are the West 
Fork of the Chattooga River, Reed Creek, Warwoman 
Creek, Dicks Creek, Stekoa Creek, and Cliff Creek. 

The headwaters of the Little Tennessee River are in 
the mountains north of Mountain City in Rabun County. 
This river and its tributaries drain the north central part of 
Rabun County. Important tributaries of the Little Tennes- 
see River are Mud Creek, Kelley Creek, Darnell Creek, 
Blacks Creek, Keener Creek, Rickman Creek, and Bettys 
Creek. 

The headwaters of the Tallulah River are in North 
Carolina. This river flows to the southeast. The Tallulah 
River and its tributaries drain the western part of Rabun 
County and a small area in the eastern part of Towns 
County. Important tributaries of the Tallulah River are 
Coleman River, Persimmon Creek, Plum Orchard Creek, 
Popcorn Creek, Timpson Creek, Tiger Creek, Sawmill 
Creek, Bridge Creek, Wildcat Creek, Moccasin Creek, 
and Dicks Creek in Rabun County and Charlies Creek in 
Towns County. 

The headwaters of the Hiawassee River are in Towns 
County just north of the White County line. This river 
flows northwest into North Carolina. The Hiawassee 
River and its tributaries drain about three-fourths of the 
county. Important tributaries of the Hiawassee River are 
Hightower Creek, Cynth Creek, Corbin Creek, High 
Shools Creek, Soapstone Creek, Owl Creek, Fodder 
Creek, Wilson Cove Creek, and Bell Creek. 

The headwaters of the Chattahoochee River are in 
Union County a few hundred feet from the Towns County 
line. This river and Henson Creek drain only a very small 
amount of Towns County. The headwaters of Brasstown 
Creek are in Union County a few hundred feet from the 
Towns County line. This creek and its tributaries drain 
about one-fifth of Towns County. Important tributaries 
are Crooked Creek, Corn Creek, Byers Creek, Crane 
Creek, Winchester Creek, and East Gumlog Creek. 
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Each of the tributaries of the major streams has its 
own small tributaries that branch into the uplands and 
form a well defined trellis pattern. 

The upland soils are well drained or somewhat exces- 
sively drained, and the bottom lands along the major 
streams and their tributaries are subject to frequent over- 
flow during winter and spring. They drain off slowly and 
remain wet for long periods. 


History and development 


The survey area lies within territory acquired by trea- 
ties with the Cherokee Indians. After the Indians left the 
territory, the land was distributed by lottery to the new 
settlers. 

Rabun County was formed December 21, 1819, from 
original Indian territory. It was named in honor of Gover- 
nor William Rabun. Clayton, the county seat, was estab- 
lished shortly thereafter and named in honor of Judge 
Augustin Smith Clayton of Athens. Judge Clayton held 
the first court in the county. 

Most of the early settlers of Rabun County were of 
Scottish, English, and Irish descent. They came chiefly 
from early settlements in North Carolina and Virginia; 
some came from South Carolina and Georgia. 

Towns County was formed March 6, 1856, from parts 
of Rabun and Union Counties. It was named in honor of 
Governor George W. Towns. Hiawassee, the county 
seat, was planned that year but was not chartered until 
1870. The source of the name Hiawassee has not been 
authenticated, but it is thought to have been derived 
from ап anglicized version of the Cherokee word "Ayuh- 
wasi" or "Ayuwasi", meaning level land near a stream. 

Most of the early settlers of Towns County were princi- 
pally of Scotch-Irish, Welsh, and German descent. They 
came chiefly from early settlements in North Carolina. 

The survey area has undergone several changes in 
land use. Commercial lumbering operations began about 
1895. In 1912 a large part of the area was included in 
the Chattahoochee National Forest. The U. S. Forest 
Service manages about 195,000 acres or 57 percent of 
the total land area. Water areas developed by Georgia 
Power Company and Tennessee Valley Authority cover 
about 8,400 acres of the survey area. 

In 1960 the population of Rabun County was 7,456. It 
increased to 8,327 in 1970. During this period, the popu- 
lation in Towns County advanced from 4,538 to 4,565. 


Natural resources 


Soil is the most important natural resource in the 
survey area. Livestock that graze these lands, timber, 
and agricultural crops are the marketable products de- 
rived from the soils. 

Water is adequate for the towns and industries, but on 
most farms, springs are developed or shallow wells are 
dug to provide water for domestic use. These springs 


and wells commonly yield 3 to 8 gallons of water per 
minute; the wells are mostly less than 60 feet deep. 
Drilled wells, 6 to 8 inches in diameter and 100 to 250 
feet deep, are replacing shallow wells and springs. 
These wells commonly yield 6 to 12 gallons of water per 
minute. 

Large reservoirs such as Lake Burton in Rabun County 
and Chatuge Lake in Towns County are multipurpose 
facilites for hydroelectric power, flood control, and recre- 
ation. п addition, streams and farm ponds in the survey 
area provide water for livestock, fishing, and other recre- 
ational activities. 


Farming 


The first settlers of Rabun and Towns Counties were 
farmers. Early farming consisted of growing corn, wheat, 
and barley and producing cattle, hogs, chickens, and 
sheep for home use and for trading. Fields were en- 
closed with rail fences and livestock had open range. 
Fruits and vegetables were grown for home use. 

The enactment of the Soil Conservation District legis- 
lation in 1937 stirred some interest of the landowners, 
and on October 19, 1951, the Blue Ridge Mountain Soil 
and Water Conservation District was organized. 

According to the U. S. Census of Agriculture, in 1969 
there was 42,160 acres in farms out of a total land area 
of 341,760 acres. In 1969 there were 476 farms in the 
survey area and the average size of each farm was 
about 90 acres. 

Most of these farms are on nearly level flood plains 
and gently sloping or sloping stream terraces, toe 
slopes, and hillsides. Most of the soils in these areas 
have good potential for locally grown crops. Most of the 
previously cultivated soils occupying moderately steep 
and steep slopes have been reforested or planted to 
pasture. 

In recent years, land use has changed significantly 
from agricultural crops to improved pasture, planted 
woodland, and community development. 

About 90 percent of the survey area is in mixed hard- 
woods and pine. Of this woodland, the U. S. Forest 
Service manages about 195,000 acres in the Chattahoo- 
chee National Forest. Most of the soils in the natural 
forest are on moderately steep to very steep mountains. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of native plants or crops; 


the kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils. They 
dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the parent material, 
which has been changed very little by leaching or by the 
action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in counties nearby and in places more dis- 
tant. Thus, through correlation, they classified and 
named the soils according to nationwide, uniform proce- 
dures. 

After а guide for classifying and naming the soils was 
worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of the 
individual units on aerial photographs. These photo- 
graphs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, roads, 
and other details that help in drawing boundaries accu- 
rately. The soil map at the back of this publication was 
prepared from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called soil map 
units. Some map units are made up of one kind of soil, 
others are made up of two or more kinds of soil, and a 
few have little or no soil material at all. Map units are 
discussed in the sections "General soil maps for broad 
land use planning" and “Soil maps for detailed plan- 
ning." 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken as needed for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. The soils are field tested, and interpre- 
tations of their behavior are modified as necessary 
during the course of the survey. New interpretations are 
added to meet local needs, mainly through field observa- 
tions of different kinds of soil in different uses under 
different levels of management. Also, data are assem- 
bled from other sources, such as test results, records, 
field experience, and information available from state 
and local specialists. For example, data on crop yields 
under defined practices are assembled from farm rec- 
ords and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed 
information then needs to be organized so that it is 
readily available to different groups of users, among 
them farmers, managers of rangeland and woodland, 
engineers, planners, developers and builders, home- 
buyers, and those seeking recreation. 


General soil maps for broad land 
use planning 
The general soil maps at the back of this publication 


show, in color, map units that have a distinct pattern of 
Soils and of relief and drainage. Each map unit is a 
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unique natural landscape. Typically, a map unit consists 
of one or more major soils and some minor soils. It is 
named for the major soils. The soils making up one unit 
can occur in other units but in a different pattern. 

The general soil maps provide a broad perspective of 
the soils and landscapes in the survey area. They pro- 
vide a basis for comparing the potential of large areas 
for general kinds of land use. Areas that are, for the 
most part, suited to certain kinds of farming or to other 
land uses can be identified on the map. Likewise, areas 
of soils having properties that are distinctly unfavorable 
for certain land uses can be located. 

Because of their smali scale, these maps do not show 
the kind of soil at a specific site. Thus, they are not 
suitable for planning the management of a farm or field 
or for selecting a site for a road or building or other 
structure. The kinds of soil in any one map unit differ 
from place to place in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, 
or other characteristics that affect their management. 

The soils in the survey area vary widely in their poten- 
tial for major land uses. General ratings of the potential 
of each map unit are given for major land uses. Soil 
properties that pose limitations to the use are indicated. 
The ratings of soil potential are based on the assumption 
that practices in common use in the survey area are 
being used to overcome soil limitations. These ratings 
reflect the ease of overcoming the soil limitations and 
the probability of soil problems persisting after such 
practices are used. 

Each map unit is rated for cultivated farm crops, pas- 
ture, woodland, urban uses, and recreation uses. Сић- 
vated farm crops and pasture are grown extensively by 
farmers in the survey area. Woodland refers to land that 
is producing either trees native to the area or introduced 
species. Urban uses include residential, commercial, and 
industrial developments. Recreation areas include camp- 
Sites, picnic areas, ballfields, and other areas that are 
subject to heavy foot traffic. 


Descriptions and potentials of map units 
in Rabun County 


1. Toxaway-Transylvania-Toccoa 


Deep, nearly level, very poorly drained or poorly drained, 
and moderately well drained or well drained soils that 
formed in loamy sediment; on flood plains 


This map unit is made up of soils on moderately broad 
flood plains in valleys of mountains. The nearly level 
landscape is commonly expressed by low lying, very 
poorly drained or poorly drained areas, and by somewhat 
higher lying and better drained areas. Most streams are 
free flowing, but some are clogged by debris. In places, 
the stream channe! has abraded to bedrock. Flooding is 
probable during winter and spring, and streambank ero- 
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Sion is a serious hazard. Slopes are less than 2 percent. 
Areas of this map unit are throughout Rabun County. 

This map unit makes up about 4 percent of the county. 
It is about 49 percent Toxaway soils, 27 percent Transyl- 
vania soils, 13 percent Toccoa soils, and 11 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

Toxaway soils are very poorly drained or poorly 
drained. Typically, the surface layer is black silt loam 
about 28 inches thick. The underlying layers extend to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The upper and middle layers 
are very dark gray. The upper layer is silt loam, and the 
middle layer is loam. The lower layer is dark grayish 
brown loamy sand. 

Transylvania soils are moderately well drained or well 
drained. Typically, the surface layer is about 25 inches 
thick. It is very dark gray in the upper part and very dark 
grayish brown in the lower part. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 46 inches. It is brown silt loam in the upper 
part, dark brown silt loam mottled with strong brown in 
the middle part, and very dark gray silt loam mottled with 
strong brown in the lower part. Below this is very dark 
gray stratified silt loam and sand. 

Toccoa soils are well drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark brown fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. 
It is underlain with dark yellowish brown sandy loam to a 
depth of about 30 inches. Below this is dark grayish 
brown sandy loam to a depth of about 46 inches. The 
underlying material is stratified gray and brown loamy 
sand and extends to a depth of 62 inches or more. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the Chatuge, 
Dillard, and Dyke soils. The poorly drained Chatuge soils 
commonly are on low lying stream terraces. The moder- 
ately well drained Dillard and the well drained Dyke soils 
commonly are on higher lying stream terraces or at the 
toe slopes of mountains. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly for cultivat- 
ed crops and pasture, but some soils are in mixed 
stands of hardwoods. Most of the soils have good poten- 
tial for row crops, truck crops, small grain, hay, and 
pasture. Wetness and flooding, however, are common 
management concerns. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for 
woodland. Wetness and flooding, however, limit use of 
equipment in managing and harvesting. 

The soils in this map unit have poor potential for urban 
and most recreational uses. Wetness and flooding are 
primary concerns in use and management. 


2. Bradson-Dyke-Dillard 


Deep, gently sloping and sloping, moderately well 
drained or well drained soils that formed in loamy and 
clayey sediment; on stream terraces or colluvial areas 


This map unit is made up of soils on stream terraces 
or in colluvial areas. Slopes are smooth and convex and 
range from 2 to 10 percent. Areas of this map unit are 
mainly in the central part of Rabun County. 


This map unit makes up about 3 percent of the county. 
It is about 47 percent Bradson soils, 15 percent Dyke 
soils, 12 percent Dillard soils, and 26 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

Bradson soils are well drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is red and extends to a depth of 67 inches. It is 
clay loam in the upper part, clay in the middle part, and 
clay loam in the lower part. 

Dyke soils are well drained. Typically, the surface layer 
is dark reddish brown loam about 8 inches thick. The 
dark red subsoil extends to a depth of about 72 inches. 
It is clay loam in the upper part and clay throughout the 
rest of the profile. 

Dillard soils are moderately well drained. Typically, the 
surface layer is dark grayish brown sandy loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is mostly mottled and extends 
to a depth of 55 inches. It is yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam in the upper part and mostly brownish yellow sandy 
clay loam mottled with strong brown, yellowish brown, 
reddish yellow, and olive yellow in the lower part. The 
substratum, to a depth of 66 inches, is a thin layer of 
light gray clay underlain by yellowish brown mudstone. 

The minor soils in this map unit are Chatuge, Hayes- 
ville, and Tusquitee soils. The poorly drained Chatuge 
soils are on low lying stream terraces, the well drained 
Hayesville soils are on intermountain plateaus, and the 
well drained Tusquitee soils are in the same landscape 
together with the major soils. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used for cultivat- 
ed crops and pasture, but some soils are wooded or idle. 
Soils have good potential for row crops, truck crops, 
small grain, hay, and pasture. Potential for intensive 
cropping is limited, unless the slopes are protected from 
erosion. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for 
woodland. However, in some places, equipment limita- 
tion is a concern in managing and harvesting. 

Most of the soils in this map unit have fair potential for 
urban uses. The clayey subsoil is a limitation that needs 
to be considered in installing sanitary facilities and in 
making shallow excavations. Low strength and, in a few 
places, wetness from a seasonal high water table are 
concerns if community development is planned. The 
soils in this map unit have good potential for recreational 
uses. 


3. Hayesville-Bradson-Tusquitee 


Deep, moderately steep, well drained loamy soils that 
formed in material weathered from granite, gneiss, and 
schist, or in loamy or clayey sediment; on intermountain 
plateaus. 


This map unit is made up of soils on broad ridgetops 
and on long hillsides of intermountain plateaus and of 
soils in colluvial areas that have long, convex slopes. 
Slopes range from 10 to 25 percent. Areas of this unit 
are throughout Rabun County. 


This map unit makes up about 22 percent of the 
county. It is about 43 percent Hayesville soils, 42 per- 
cent Bradson soils, 10 percent Tusquitee soils, and 5 
percent soils of minor extent. 

Hayesville soils formed in material weathered from 
granite, gneiss, and schist. They have a clayey subsoil. 
Typically, the surface layer is dark brown fine sandy 
loam about 2 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yel- 
lowish brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 55 inches. It is yellowish 
red sandy clay loam in the upper part, red clay loam and 
clay in the middle part, and red clay loam in the lower 
part. Below this, to a depth of 72 inches or more, is soft 
weathered saprolite. 

Bradson soils formed in sediment. They have a clayey 
subsoil. Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 67 inches. It is yellowish red clay loam in the 
upper part, red clay in the middle part, and red clay loam 
in the lower part. The substratum, to a depth of 90 
inches or more, is red and strong brown saprolite. 

Tusquitee soils formed in sediment. They have a 
loamy subsoil. Typically, the surface layer is about 11 
inches thick. It is dark brown loam in the upper part and 
dark reddish brown loam in the lower part. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. It is brown fine 
sandy loam in the upper part, dark yellowish brown clay 
loam in the middle part, and dark yellowish brown loam 
in the lower part. A few angular pebbles are throughout 
the profile. 

The minor soils in this unit are Dyke and Rabun. 
These soils have dark red clayey subsoils. Dyke soils are 
in colluvial areas together with Bradson and Tusquitee 
soils; Rabun soils are on narrow ridgetops and sides of 
mountains. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly for pasture 
and woodland. These soils have poor potential for farm- 
ing and for urban or recreational uses because of slope. 
They have fair potential for pasture. These soils have 
good potential for woodland. The hazard of erosion, 
however, is an important management concern. 


4. Saluda-Rabun-Evard 


Shallow or deep, moderately steep or steep, well 
drained, mainly loamy soils that formed in material 
weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist or from rock 
high in content of ferromagnesian minerals; on ridgetops 
and the sides of mountains 


This map unit is made up of soils on narrow ridgetops 
and on long sides of mountains that range in elevation 
from 1,500 to 3,300 feet. Slopes range from 10 to 50 
percent. Most of this map unit is near Lake Burton in 
Rabun County. 

This map unit makes up about 8 percent of the county. 
It is about 45 percent Saluda soils, 23 percent Rabun 
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soils, 20 percent Evard soils, and 12 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

Saluda soils are shallow. Typically, Saluda soils have a 
brown fine sandy loam surface layer about 3 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish red sandy clay loam about 
12 inches thick. It is underlain by vari-colored, highly 
weathered granite, gneiss, or schist that extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. Hard rock is at a depth of 5 
feet or more. Two to 15 percent stones and cobbles are 
throughout the soil. 

Rabun soils are deep. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark reddish brown loam about 9 inches thick. The sub- 
Soil is dark red clay and extends to a depth of about 48 
inches. The substratum, to a depth of 62 inches or more, 
is strong brown and yellowish red saprolite. 

Evard soils are deep. Typically, Evard soils have a 
predominantly reddish brown sandy loam surface layer 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish red sandy 
clay loam and extends to a depth of 34 inches. Below 
this yellowish red, red, and yellowish brown saprolite. 
This is underlain by moderately hard weathered granite 
gneiss to a depth of 50 inches. About 10 percent quartz 
pebbles and cobbles are throughout the soil. 

The minor soils in this map unit are Bradson, Dyke, 
Edneyville, and Tusquitee soils. The Bradson, Dyke, and 
Tusquitee soils are in lower lying colluvial areas. The 
Edneyville soils are in the same mountain landscapes 
with the major soils. The Edneyville soils are mostly at 
elevations higher than 2,000 feet. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly wooded. Virginia 
pine, shortleaf pine, and yellow-poplar have been plant- 
ed in most cleared areas. The soils in this map unit have 
poor potential for farming and for urban or recreational 
uses because of slope. They have fair potential for pas- 
ture on the less sloping areas of the map unit. 

The soils in this map unit have fair potential for wood- 
land. Moderately steep and steep slopes and the hazard 
of erosion are the main management concerns in har- 
vesting and regeneration. The hazard of ice damage 
along the ridgetops of high elevations is also a manage- 
ment concern. 


5. Saluda-Ashe 


Shallow or moderately deep, steep or very steep, well 
drained or somewhat excessively drained loamy soils 
that formed in materia! weathered predominantly from 
granite, gneiss, and schist; mainly on the sides of moun- 
tains 


This map unit is made up of soils mainly on the 
uneven sides of mountains that range in elevation from 
1,800 to 4,500 feet. Slopes range from 25 to 90 percent. 
Areas of this map unit are throughout Rabun county. 

This map unit makes up about 25 percent of the 
county. It is about 42 percent Saluda soils, 25 percent 
Ashe soils, and 33 percent soils of minor extent. 
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Saluda soils are shallow and well drained. Typically, 
the surface layer is brown stony fine sandy loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish red sandy clay 
loam about 11 inches thick. It is underlain by vari-col- 
ored, highly weathered granite, gneiss, or schist. Hard 
rock is at a depth of 5 feet or more, and there is 15 to 
25 percent stones and cobbles throughout the soil. 

Ashe soils are moderately deep and somewhat exces- 
sively drained. Typically, the surface layer is brown stony 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is strong 
brown sandy loam and extends to a depth of about 28 
inches. Below this is saprolite. Gneissic bedrock is at a 
depth of about 36 inches. Surface stone is 10 to 15 
percent by volume; coarse fragments within the soil are 
15 to 25 percent. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the Edneyville, 
Evard, Rabun, and Tusquitee soils. These soils are deep. 
The Edneyville, Evard, and Rabun soils are in the same 
mountain landscapes together with the major soils. Tus- 
quitee soils are in lower lying colluvial areas. 

The soils in this map unit are wooded. Areas of soils 
are made up of mixed hardwoods and pines. These soils 
have poor potential for farming and for urban or recre- 
ational use because of slope. 

The soils in this map unit have fair potential for wood- 
land. Steep and very steep slopes, stoniness, boulders 
on the surface, and the hazard of erosion are main 
management concerns in harvesting and regeneration. 
The hazard of ice damage along the ridgetops of high 
elevations is also a management concern. 


6. Tusquitee-Edneyville-Porters 


Deep and moderately deep, moderately steep to very 
steep, well drained loamy soils that formed in loamy 
sediment or in material weathered predominantly from 
gneiss and schist; on mountains 


This map unit is made up of soils in colluvial areas and 
soils on narrow ridgetops and on long, uneven sides of 
mountains that range in elevation from 2,500 to 4,500 
feet or more. Slopes range from 10 to 75 percent. Large 
areas of this map unit are in the northern and western 
part of Rabun County. 

This map unit makes up about 35 percent of the 
county. It is about 29 percent Tusquitee soils, 17 percent 
Edneyvitle soils, 16 percent Porters soils, and 38 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

Tusquitee soils are deep and are in coves of the 
mountains. Typically, the surface layer is predominantly 
dark reddish brown loam about 11 inches thick. The 
subsoil is predominantly dark yellowish brown and ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. It is fine sandy 
loam in the upper part, clay loam in the middle part, and 
loam in the lower part. Stone content is as much as 15 
percent by volume throughout. 

Edneyville soils are deep and are on ridgetops and the 
sides of higher mountains. Typically, the surface layer is 


grayish brown stony sandy loam about 7 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown sandy clay loam about 30 
inches thick. Below this is a few inches of granite gneiss 
saprolite underlain by weathered granite gneiss bedrock. 
Many stones are throughout the soil. 

Porters soils are moderately deep and are on the 
sides of mountains. Typically, the Porters soils have a 
predominantly very dark brown stony loam surface layer 
7 inches thick. The brown subsoil is about 18 inches 
thick. It is sandy loam in the upper part, sandy clay loam 
in the middle part, and sandy loam in the lower part. 
Below this, at a depth of 40 inches, is brown saprolite 
underlain by bedrock. Cobbles and stones are through- 
out the soil. 

The minor soils in this unit are Ashe, Evard, Haywood, 
and Saluda soils. In addition, Rock outcrop makes up 
pan of the map unit. These minor soils and the Rock 
outcrop are in the same mountain landscape together 
with the major soils, but the Saluda soils are shallow. 

The soils in this map unit are wooded. Areas are made 
up of mixed hardwoods and pines. The soils in this map 
unit have poor potential for farming and urban or recre- 
ational uses because of slope and large stones. They 
have fair potential for pasture on the less sloping parts 
of the map unit. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for 
woodland. Moderately steep to very steep slopes, stoni- 
ness, rockiness, and the hazard of erosion are manage- 
ment concerns in harvesting and regeneration. 


7. Lily-Ramsey-Saluda 


Moderately deep and shallow, moderately steep to very 
steep, well drained or somewhat excessively arained 
loamy soils that formed in material weathered from 
quartzite or granite, gneiss, and schist; mainly on the 
sides of mountains 


This map unit is made up of soils on narrow ridgetops 
and on long, uneven, and complex mountainsides that 
range in elevation from 1,500 to 3,300 feet. Slopes 
range from 10 to 90 percent. This map unit is near 
Tallulah Falls in Rabun County. 

This map unit makes up about 3 percent of the county. 
It is about 44 percent Lily soils, 22 percent Ramsey soils, 
20 percent Saluda soils, and 14 percent soils of minor 
extent. 

Lily soils are moderately deep, well drained, and 
formed in material weathered from quartzite. Typically, 
the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The sandy clay loam subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of about 28 inches. It is yellowish 
brown in the upper part and strong brown in the lower 
part. Below this is 11 inches of strong brown loamy sand 
overlying hard sandstone. 

Ramsey soils are shallow, somewhat excessively 
drained, and formed in material weathered from quart- 
zite. Typically, Ramsey soils have a dark brown stony 


sandy loam surface layer about 1 inch thick. The subsur- 
face layer is brown sandy loam to a depth of about 5 
inches. The subsoil is yellowish brown stony sandy loam 
to a depth of about 14 inches. Below this is a few inches 
of weathered sandstone. Hard rock is at a depth of 
about 17 inches. 

Saluda soils are shallow, well drained, and formed in 
material weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist. Typi- 
cally, Saluda soils have a brown fine sandy loam surface 
layer about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish red 
sandy clay loam about 11 inches thick. It is underlain by 
vari-colored, highly weathered granite, gneiss, or schist 
that extends to a depth of 5 feet or more. Hard rock is at 
a depth of 5 feet or more. Five to 15 percent stones and 
cobbles are throughout the soil. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the Ashe and 
Evard soils. In addition, Rock outcrop makes up part of 
the map unit. The Ashe and Evard soils and the Rock 
outcrop are in the same mountain landscape together 
with the major soils, but the Evard soils are deep. 

The soils in this map unit are wooded. Areas are made 
up of low grade hardwoods, Virginia pine, and shortleaf 
pine. The soils in this map unit have poor potential for 
farming and for urban or recreational uses because of 
Slope. They have fair potential for pasture on the less 
sloping areas of the map unit. 

The soils in this map unit have fair potential for wood- 
land. Moderately steep to very steep slopes, stoniness, 
rockiness, and hazard of erosion are the main manage- 
ment concerns in harvesting and regeneration. 


Descriptions and potentials of map units 
in Towns County 


1. Toxaway-Transylvania-Chatuge 


Deep, nearly level, very poorly drained or poorly drained, 
and moderately well drained or well drained soils that 
formed in loamy sediment; on flood plains and low lying 
stream terraces 


This map unit is made up of soils on moderately broad 
flood plains and low lying stream terraces in the valleys 
of mountains. The nearly level landscape is commonly 
expressed by low lying, very poorly drained or poorly 
drained areas, and somewhat higher lying and better 
drained areas. Most streams in this map unit are free 
flowing, but some are clogged by debris. In places, the 
stream channel has abraded to bedrock. This map unit 
has a high probability of flooding during winter and 
spring, and streambank erosion is a serious hazard. 
Slopes are less than 4 percent. Areas of this map unit 
are throughout Towns County. 

This map unit makes up about 6 percent of the county. 
It about 27 percent Toxaway soils, 25 percent Transylva- 
nia soils, 20 percent Chatuge soils, and 28 percent soils 
of minor extent. 
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Toxaway soils are very poorly drained or poorly 
drained. Typically, the surface layer is black silt loam, 
about 28 inches thick. The underlying layers extend to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The upper layer and middle 
layer are very dark gray. The upper layer is silt loam, and 
the middle layer is loam. The lower layer is dark grayish 
brown loamy sand. 

Transylvania soils are moderately well drained or well 
drained. Typically, the surface layer is about 25 inches 
thick. It is very dark gray in the upper part, and very dark 
grayish brown in the lower part. The silt loam subsoil 
extends to a depth of 46 inches. It is brown in the upper 
part, dark brown mottled with strong brown in the middle 
part, and very dark gray mottled with strong brown in the 
lower part. Below this is very dark gray stratified silt loam 
and sand. 

Chatuge soils are poorly drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is very dark gray loam about 8 inches thick. The 
subsoil, to a depth of about 48 inches, is dark gray clay 
loam mottled with yellowish brown. The substratum, to a 
depth of 60 inches or more, is mainly dark gray gravelly 
coarse sand. 

The minor soils in this unit are the Dillard, Dyke, and 
Toccoa. The moderately well drained Dillard soils and 
well drained Dyke soils commonly are on the higher lying 
stream terraces or at the toe slopes of mountains. The 
well drained Toccoa soils are in the same landscape 
together with the major soils. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly for cultivat- 
ed crops and pasture, but some soils are in mixed 
stands of hardwoods. Most soils have good potential for 
row crops, truck crops, small grain, hay, and pasture. 
Wetness and flooding, however, are a common manage- 
ment concern. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for 
woodland. Wetness and flooding limit the use of equip- 
ment in managing and harvesting. 

The soils in this map unit have poor potential for urban 
and most recreational uses. Wetness and flooding are 
primary concerns for use and management. 


2. Bradson-Hayesville-Dyke 


Deep, gently sloping and sloping, well drained clayey 
soils that formed in loamy or clayey sediment or in mate- 
rial weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist; on 
stream terraces or intermountain plateaus 


This map unit is made up of soils on stream terraces, 
in colluvial areas, or on broad ridgetops of intermountain 
plateaus. Slopes are smooth and convex and range from 
2 to 10 percent. Areas of this map unit are mainly in the 
centrai and western parts of Towns County. 

This map unit makes up about 8 percent of the county. 
It is about 54 percent Bradson soils, 17 percent Hayes- 
ville soils, 15 percent Dyke soils, and 14 percent soils of 
minor extent. 
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Bradson soils are well drained, and are in colluvial 
areas of the intermountain plateaus. Typically, the sur- 
face layer is brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. 
The subsoil is red and extends to a depth of 80 inches. 
It is clay loam in the upper part, clay in the middle part, 
and clay loam in the lower part. 

Hayesville soils are well drained, and are on inter- 
mountain plateaus. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
brown fine sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
is red and extends to a depth of about 55 inches. It is 
clay loam in the upper part, clay in the middle part, and 
clay loam in the lower part. Below this, to a depth of 72 
inches or more, is saprolite. 

Dyke soils are well drained, and are on stream ter- 
races. Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is dark red and 
extends to a depth of about 72 inches. The upper few 
inches is clay loam, and the rest is clay. 

The minor soils in this map unit are Dillard, Fannin, 
and Tusquitee soils. The moderately well drained Dillard 
soils and the well drained Tusquitee soils are in the 
same stream terraces or colluvial landscapes together 
with Bradson and Dyke soils. Fannin soils are in the 
same intermountain plateaus together with the Hayesville 
soils. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly for cultivat- 
ed crops and pasture, but some are wooded or idle. 
These soils have good potential for row crops, truck 
crops, small grains, hay, and pasture. They have limited 
potential for intensive cropping unless slopes are pro- 
tected from erosion. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for 
woodland. In places, however, equipment limitation is a 
concern in managing and harvesting. 

Most of the soils in this map unit have fair potential for 
urban uses. The clayey subsoil is a limitation that needs 
to be considered in installing sanitary facilities and in 
making shallow excavations. Low strength is a common 
concern if community development is planned. The soils 
in this map unit have excellent potential for recreational 
uses. 


3. Hayesville-Bradson-Fannin 


Deep and moderately deep, moderately steep, well 
drained mainly clayey soils that formed in material 
weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist or in loamy 
and clayey sediment on intermountain plateaus 


This map unit is made up of soils on broad ridgetops 
and on long hillsides of intermountain plateaus, and soils 
in colluvial areas that have long, convex slopes. Slopes 
range from 10 to 25 percent. Areas of this map unit are 
throughout Towns County. 

This map unit makes up about 19 percent of the 
county. It is about 57 percent Hayesville soils, 25 per- 
cent Bradson soils, 9 percent Fannin soils, and 9 per- 
cent soils of minor extent. 


Hayesville soils are deep and are on intermountain 
plateaus. Typically, the surface layer is dark brown fine 
sandy loam about 2 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. 
The subsoil is predominantly red and extends to a depth 
of 55 inches. It is sandy clay loam in the upper part, clay 
loam and clay in the middle part, and clay loam in the 
lower part. Below this, to a depth of 72 inches or more, 
is soft weathered saprolite. 

Bradson soils are deep and are in colluvial areas of 
intermountain plateaus. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil 
is predominantly red and extends to a depth of 67 
inches. It is clay loam in the upper part, clay in the 
middle part, and clay loam in the lower part. The sub- 
stratum, to a depth of 90 inches or more, is red and 
strong brown saprolite. 

Fannin soils are moderately deep and are on inter- 
mountain plateaus. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown fine sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is brown fine sandy loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil is predominantly red clay loam 
and extends to a depth of 35 inches. Below this is 
weathered mica schist saprolite. 

The minor soils in this map unit are Dyke and Tusqui- 
tee soils. These soils are in the same colluvial land- 
scapes together with the Bradson soils. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly for pasture 
and woodland (fig. 2). These soils have poor potential for 
farming and for urban or recreational uses because of 
slope. They have fair potential for pasture. The soils 
have good potential for woodland. The hazard of ero- 
sion, however, is a managment concern. 


4. Rabun-Evard-Saluda 


Deep or shallow, moderately steep or steep, well drained 
clayey and loamy soils that formed from rock high in 
content of ferromagnesian minerals and in material 
weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist; on ridgetops 
and the sides of mountains 


This map unit is made up of soils on narrow ridgetops 
and on long sides of mountains that range in elevation 
from 1,500 to 3,300 feet. Slopes range from 10 to 50 
percent. Most of this map unit is in the northwest part of 
Towns County. 

This map unit makes up about 5 percent of the county. 
It is about 49 percent Rabun soils, 11 percent Evard 
soils, 10 percent Saluda soils, and 30 percent is soils of 
minor extent. 

Rabun soils are deep. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark reddish brown loam about 9 inches thick. The dark 
red clay subsoil extends to a depth of about 48 inches. 
The substratum, to a depth of 62 inches or more, is 
strong brown and yellowish red saprolite. 

Evard soils are deep. Typically, Evard soils have a 
predominantly reddish brown sandy loam surface layer 
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about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish red sandy 
clay loam and extends to a depth of 34 inches. Below 
this is yellowish red, red, and yellowish brown saprolite. 
This is underlain by moderately hard weathered granite 
gneiss at a depth of 50 inches. About 10 percent quartz 
pebbles and cobbles by volume are throughout the soil. 

Saluda soils are shallow. Typically, Saluda soils have 
brown fine sandy loam surface layer about 3 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish red sandy clay loam about 
12 inches thick. It is underlain by vari-colored highly 
weathered granite, gneiss, or schist that extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. Hard rock is at a depth of 5 
feet or more. Two to 15 percent stones and cobbles are 
throughout the soil. 

The minor soils in this map unit are Bradson, Dyke, 
and Tusquitee soils. These soils are in lower lying collu- 
vial areas. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly wooded. Virginia 
pine, shortleaf pine, and yellow-poplar have been plant- 
ed in most cleared areas. The soils in this map unit have 
poor potential for farming and for urban or recreational 
uses because of slope. These soils have fair potential 
for pasture on the less sloping parts of the mapped area. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for 
woodland. Moderately steep and steep slopes, stoniness 
and the hazard of erosion are the main management 
concerns in harvesting and regeneration. The hazard of 
ice damage along the ridgetops of high elevations is also 
a management concern. 


5. Evard-Saluda-Tusquitee 


Deep or shallow, steep or very steep, well drained loamy 
soils that formed in material weathered from granite, 
gneiss, and schist or in loamy sediment; on ridgetops on 
the sides of mountains 


This map unit is made up of soils that are mainly on 
uneven sides of mountains that range in elevation from 
1,800 to 4,500 feet, and soils in colluvial areas. Slopes 
range from 25 to 90 percent. Areas of this map unit are 
throughout Towns County. 

This map unit makes up about 5 percent of the county. 
It is about 44 percent Evard soils, 13 percent Saluda 
Soils, 11 percent Tusquitee soils, and 32 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

Evard soils are deep and are on the sides of moun- 
tains. Typically, Evard soils have a predominantly reddish 
brown sandy loam surface layer about 5 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish red sandy clay loam and ex- 
tends to a depth of 34 inches. Below this is yellowish 
red, red, and yellowish brown saprolite. This is underlain 
by moderately hard, weathered granite gneiss at a depth 
of 50 inches. About 10 percent quartz pebbles and cob- 
bles by volume are throughout the soil. 

Saluda soils are shallow and are on ridgetops and the 
sides of mountains. Typically, the surface layer is brown 
stony fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil 
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is yellowish red sandy clay loam about 11 inches thick. It 
is underlain by vari-colored, highly weathered granite, 
gneiss, or schist. Hard rock is at a depth of 5 feet or 
more. Fifteen to 25 percent stones and cobbles are 
throughout the soil. 

Tusquitee soils are deep and are in colluvial areas of 
the mountains. Typically, the loam surface layer is about 
12 inches thick. It is very dark grayish brown in the upper 
part and dark yellowish brown in the lower part. The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 72 inches or more. It is 
dark yellowish brown loam in the upper part and is clay 
loam that is brown overlying dark yellowish brown in the 
lower part. A few angular pebbles are throughout the 
Soil. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the Edneyville, 
Hayesville, and Rabun soils. These deep soils are in the 
same mountain landscapes together with the Evard and 
Saluda soils. 

The soils in this map unit are wooded. Areas of soils 
are made up of mixed hardwoods and pines. The soils in 
this map unit have poor potential for farming and for 
urban or recreational uses because of slope. 

The soils in this map unit have fair potential for wood- 
land. Steep and very steep slopes, stoniness, and the 
hazard of erosion are the main management concerns in 
harvesting and regeneration. The hazard of ice damage 
along the ridgetops of high elevations is also a manage- 
ment concern. 


6. Tusquitee-Porters-Edneyville 


Deep and moderately deep, moderately steep lo very 
steep, well drained loamy soils that formed in loamy 
sediment or in material weathered predominantly from 
gneiss and schist; on mountains 


This map unit is made up of soils in colluvial areas, on 
narrow ridgetops, and on long, uneven sides of moun- 
tains that range in elevation from 2,500 to 4,500 feet or 
more. Slopes range from 10 to 75 percent. Large areas 
of this map unit are mainly in the eastern and southern 
parts of Towns County. 

This map unit makes up about 57 percent of the 
county. It is about 28 percent Tusquitee soils, 17 percent 
Porters soils, 14 percent Edneyville soils, and 41 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

Tusquitee soils are deep and are in colluvial areas of 
the mountains. Typically, the surface layer is predomi- 
nantly dark reddish brown loam about 11 inches thick. 
The subsoil is predominantly dark yellowish brown and 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. It is fine sandy 
loam in the upper part, clay loam in the middle part, and 
loam in the lower part. As much as 15 percent stone 
content is throughout the soil. 

Porters soils are moderately deep and are on the 
sides of mountains. Typically, Porters soils have a pre- 
dominantly very dark brown stony loam surface layer 7 
inches thick. The brown subsoil is about 18 inches thick. 
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It is sandy loam in the upper part, sandy clay loam in the 
middle part, and sandy loam in the lower part. Below this 
is brown saprolite underlain by bedrock at a depth of 40 
inches. Cobbles and stones are throughout the soil. 

Edneyville soils are deep and are on ridgetops and the 
sides of higher mountains. Typically, the surface layer is 
grayish brown stony sandy loam about 7 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown sandy clay loam about 30 
inches thick. Below this is a few inches of granite gneiss 
saprolite underlain by weathered granite gneiss bedrock. 
Many stones are throughout the soil. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the Ashe and 
Haywood soils. In addition, Rock outcrop makes up part 
of the map unit. The Ashe and Haywood soils and the 
Rock outcrop are in the same mountain landscape to- 
gether with the major soils. 

The soils in this map unit are wooded. Areas of soils 
are made up of mixed hardwoods and pines. The soils in 
this map unit have poor potential for cultivated crops and 
for urban or recreational uses because of slope. They 
have fair potential for pasture on the less sloping parts 
of the map unit. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for 
woodland. Moderately steep to very steep slopes, stoni- 
ness, rockiness, and the hazard of erosion are manage- 
ment concerns in harvesting and regeneration. 


Broad land use considerations 


Deciding which land should be used for urban devel- 
opment is an important issue in the survey area. Each 
year a considerable amount of land is being developed 
for urban uses. It is estimated that about 2,000 acres is 
urban or built-up land. The general soil maps are most 
helpful for planning the general outline of urban areas; 
they cannot, however, be used for the selection of sites 
for specific urban structures. In general, in the survey 
area the soils that have good potential for cultivated 
crops also have good potential for urban development. 
The data about specific soils in this survey can be help- 
ful in planning future land use patterns. 

Areas where the soils are so unfavorable that urban 
development is prohibitive are extensive in the survey 
area. However, portions of the Bradson-Dyke-Dillard unit 
in Rabun County, and Bradson-Hayesville-Dyke unit in 
Towns County have fair potential for most urban uses. 

Four soil units have good potential for farming. These 
are identified as soil units 1 and 2 on the general soil 
maps. In these units the dominant soils are Bradson, 
Dyke, Toxaway, and Transylvania. Wetness is a limitation 
to the nonfarm uses of Toxaway and Transylvania soils. 
With proper drainage, shaping of the surface, and flood 
control, these limitations can be overcome. It should be 
noted, however, that the soils have good potential for 
farming and many farmers have provided sufficient drain- 
age for farm crops. 
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Vegetables and other specialty crops are suited to 
soils of the Toxaway-Transylvania-Toccoa unit and the 
Toxaway-Transylvania-Chatuge unit where proper drain- 
age has been installed. Also suited to such crops are 
soils of the Bradson-Dyke-Dillard unit, and the Bradson- 
Hayesville-Dyke unit. These soils are predominantly well 
drained and warm up earlier in spring than the wetter 
soils. Nurseries are also suited to these better drained 
soils. 

Most of the soils of the survey area have good or fair 
potential as woodland. Notable exceptions are the soils 
of the Lily-Ramsey-Saluda unit on which trees either do 
not grow naturally or produce poor wood crops. 

The gently sloping and sloping Bradson-Dyke-Dillard 
unit in Rabun County and the Bradson-Hayesville-Dyke 
unit in Towns County have excellent potential as sites for 
parks and recreation areas. Hardwood forests enhance 
the beauty of much of these associations. All of these 
units provide habitat for many important species of wild- 
life. 


Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication represent the kinds of soil in the 
survey area. They are described in this section. The 
descriptions together with the soil maps can be useful in 
determining the potential of a soil and in managing it for 
food and fiber production; in planning land use and de- 
veloping soil resources; and in enhancing, protecting, 
and preserving the environment. More information for 
each map unit, or soil, is given in the section "Use and 
management of the 8015." 

Preceding the name of each map unit is the symbol 
that identifies the soil on the detailed soil maps. Each 
soil description includes general facts about the soil and 
a brief description of the soil profile. In each description, 
the principal hazards and limitations are indicated, and 
the management concerns and practices needed are 
discussed. 

The map units on the detailed soil maps represent an 
area on the landscape made up mostly of the soil or 
soils for which the unit is named. Most of the delinea- 
tions shown on the detailed soil map are phases of soil 
series. 

Soils that have a profile that is almost alike make up a 
soil series. Except for allowable differences in texture of 
the surface layer or of the underlying substratum, all the 
soils of a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement in the profile. A 
soil series commonly is named for a town or geographic 
feature near the place where a soil of that series was 
first observed and mapped. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or in the underlying substratum and in slope, ero- 
sion, stoniness, salinity, wetness, or other characteristics 
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that affect their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into phases. The name of a soil 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example: Hayesville fine sandy loam, 2 
to 10 percent slopes, is one of several phases within the 
Hayesville series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more dominant 
kinds of soil. Such map units are called soil complexes, 
soil associations, and undifferentiated groups. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils 
that are so intricately mixed or so small in size that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil map. Each area 
includes some of each of the two or more dominant 
soils, and the pattern and proportion are somewhat simi- 
lar in all areas. Transylvania-Toxaway complex is an ex- 
ample. 

A soil association is made up of soils that are geo- 
graphically associated and are shown as one unit on the 
map because it is not practical to separate them. A soil 
association has considerable regularity in geographic 
pattern and in the kinds of soil that are a part of it. The 
extent of the soils can differ appreciably from one delin- 
eation to another; nevertheless, interpretations can be 
made for use and management of the soils. Tusquitee- 
Haywood association, steep, is an example. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
Soils that could be mapped individually but are mapped 
as one unit because there is little value in separating 
them. The pattern and proportion of the soils are not 
uniform. An area shown on the map has at least one of 
the dominant (named) soils or may have all of them. 
Saluda and Ashe stony soils, very steep, is an undiffer- 
entiated group in this survey area. 

Most map units include small, scattered areas of soils 
other than those that appear in the name of the map 
unit. Some of these soils have properties that differ sub- 
stantially from those of the dominant soil or soils and 
thus could significantly affect use and management of 
the map unit. These soils are described in the descrip- 
tion of each map unit. Some of the more unusual or 
strongly contrasting soils that are included are identified 
by a special symbol on the soil map. 

Most mapped areas include places that have little or 
no soil material and support little or no vegetation. Such 
places are called miscellaneous areas; they are delineat- 
ed on the soil map and given descriptive names. Rock 
outcrop is an example. Some of these areas are too 
small to be delineated and are identified by a special 
symbol on the soil map. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map 
unit are given in table 4, and additional information on 
properties, limitations, capabilities, and potentials for 
many soil uses is given for each kind of soil in other 
tables in this survey. (See “Summary of tables.") Many 
of the terms used in describing soils are defined in the 
Glossary. 
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ACE—Ashe-Porters association, moderately steep. 
This map unit is made up of predominantly moderately 
deep, somewhat excessively drained or well drained 
mountain soils that formed in residuum from biotite 
gneiss interrupted by dykes of schist. The soils occur in 
this unit in a regular and repeating pattern. The some- 
what excessively drained Ashe soils are on that part of 
ridgetops that commonly face north and east. Elevation 
ranges from about 3,000 to 4,5000 feet, and slopes 
range from 10 to 25 percent. Areas range from 5 to 60 
acres in size. 

Ashe soils make up about 60 percent of the map unit. 
Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 7 inches thick. A few stones are 
common. The subsoil is yellowish brown sandy loam and 
extends to a depth of 24 inches. Below this is saprolite. 
Bedrock is at a depth of about 36 inches. 

Ashe soils are low in natural fertility and organic-matter 
content. They are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately rapid, and availa- 
ble water capacity is low. 

Porters soils make up about 30 percent of the map 
unit. Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish 
brown loam about 8 inches thick. A few stones are 
common. The subsoil is predominantly dark yellowish 
brown sandy clay loam and extends to a depth of about 
30 inches. Below this is saprolite. Bedrock is at a depth 
of about 50 inches. 

Porters soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. They are medium acid throughout. Per- 
meability is moderately rapid, and available water capac- 
ity is medium. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas 
of Edneyville and Tusquitee soils. Edneyville soils are on 
lower lying and smoother landscapes; Tusquitee soils 
are in coves and saddles or on footslopes. Also included 
are small areas of Rock outcrop. 

The soils in this map unit are wooded and have fair 
potential for upland oak and pine. There are commonly 
no significant harvesting and regeneration limitations, but 
in places small stones and rock are a concern. Ice 
damage is a hazard along ridgetops of high elevations. 

The soils in this map unit have poor potential for 
cultivated crops and for urban or recreational use. The 
main limitations are depth to rock, slope, and stoniness. 

This association is in capability subclass Vle. 


ADG—Ashe association, stony, very steep. This 
map unit consists of moderately deep, somewhat exces- 
змеју drained and well drained soils on mountains. They 
formed in material weathered from granite, gneisses, and 
schists. This association is on the sides of higher moun- 
tains that range in elevation from about 2,500 feet to 
more than 4,500 feet. Slopes commonly have southeast 
to west aspect. They range from 50 to 75 percent, but 
are mostly 50 to 65 percent. Areas are regular in shape 
in a repeating pattern and range from 5 to 120 acres. 
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In a typical area of this association is 65 percent Ashe 
soils, 10 percent Edneyville soils, and 10 percent soils 
that are similar to Ashe soils, but have 35 to 45 percent 
stone, by volume, on the surface. Typically, the surface 
layer of the Ashe soil is predominantly brown stony 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil extends to 
a depth of about 28 inches and is strong brown sandy 
loam. Below this is saprolite. Gneissic bedrock is at a 
depth of about 36 inches. Content of coarse fragments 
is 10 to 15 percent throughout. 

Ashe soils are low in natural fertility and organic-matter 
content. They are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately rapid, and the 
available water capacity is low. 

Included in mapping are a few areas of well drained 
Tusquitee soils along some drainageways and Rock out- 
crop in a few places. 

The soils in this map unit have poor potential for 
woodland. Pitch pine, shortleaf pine, chestnut, scarlet, 
and black oak are better for management than other 
species. Because these soils are predominantly moder- 
ately deep, windthrow is a hazard. Very steep slopes, 
stoniness, rockiness, and the hazard of erosion are limi- 
tations in harvesting and regenerating these trees. 

The soils in this map unit have poor potential for 
farming and for urban or recreational uses. Very steep 
slopes, stoniness, and depth to rock are the main limita- 
tions. 

This association is in capability subclass VIIs. 


BrC—Bradson fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained, gently sloping and slop- 
ing soil is at the toe of slopes, in coves or saddles of the 
mountains. Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual 
areas are 3 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
67 inches. It is yellowish red clay loam in the upper part, 
red clay in the middle part, and red clay loam in the 
lower part. The substratum, to a depth of 90 inches or 
more, is red and strong brown saprolite. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and low in organ- 
ic-matter content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout unless it has been limed. Permeability is mod- 
erate, and the available water capacity is medium. This 
soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a fairly 
wide range of moisture conditions. The root zone is deep 
and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas that have slopes of more than 10 percent, and a 
few small eroded areas that have a yellowish red clay 
loam surface layer. Also included are a few small inter- 
mingled areas of Dyke and Hayesville soils. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit, but 
individual areas generally are less than 3 acres. 

This soil has good potential for row crops, truck crops, 
small grains, hay, and pasture. It has limited potential in 
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places because some areas are small and are adjacent 
to steep or sloping areas. Gocd tilth is easily maintained 
by returning crop residue to the soil. Erosion is a moder- 
ate hazard to cultivated crops. Minimum tillage and use 
of cover crops, including grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system, help reduce runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, northern 
red oak, eastern white pine, black walnut, and loblolly 
pine. There are no important limitations for woodland use 
or management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. The 
clayey subsoil is a limitation for most sanitary facilities 
and for shallow excavations. Low strength is a limitation 
for most community uses. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ше. 


BrE—Bradson fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained, moderately steep soil is 
on toe slopes and in coves or saddles of mountains. 
Slopes are long and convex. Individual areas range from 
5 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is predominantly red 
and extends to a depth of 67 inches. It is clay loam in 
the upper part, clay in the middle part, and clay loam in 
the lower part. The substratum, to a depth of 90 inches 
or more, is red and strong brown saprolite. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and low in organ- 
ic-matter content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, unless it has been limed. Permeability is 
moderate, and available water capacity is medium. This 
soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a fairly 
wide range of moisture content. The root zone is deep 
and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas that 
have slopes of less than 10 percent. Also included are a 
few intermingled areas of Dyke and Науезм е soils and 
areas that have a sandy loam or gravelly sandy loam 
surface layer. The included soils make up about 10 per- 
cent of this map unit, but individual areas generally are 
less than 3 acres. 

This soil has poor potential for row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain. Potential is limited mainly because of 
slope and the severe hazard of erosion. It has fair poten- 
tial for hay and pasture. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, northern 
red oak, eastern white pine, black walnut, and loblolly 
pine (fig. 3). The hazard of erosion can be overcome by 
good management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban and recre- 
ational uses because of slope. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


Ch—Chatuge loam. This deep, poorly drained, nearly 
level soil is on low stream terraces in moderately broad 
valleys of the mountains. In places, it is at the heads of 
drainageways or on toe slopes of mountains. It is occa- 
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sionally flooded for very brief periods during winter and 
spring. Individual areas range from 3 to 60 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of about 48 
inches, is dark gray clay loam that has yellowish brown 
mottles. The substratum, to a depth of 60 inches or 
more, is mainly dark gray gravelly coarse sand. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. It ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid throughout. Permeability is moderate, and 
available water capacity is high. This soil has good tilth 
and can be worked throughout a fairly wide range of 
moisture content, The root zone is deep, but a water 
table is commonly between 12 to 24 inches in depth 
during winter and spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
intermingled areas of Dillard, Toxaway, and Transylvania 
Soils. Also included are small, poorly drained areas of 
soils that have clayey subsoils, and loamy soils that are 
less than 40 inches in depth to the underlying gravelly 
coarse sand. The included soils make up about 10 per- 
cent of this map unit, but individual areas generally are 
less than 3 acres. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops, truck crops, 
small grain, hay, and pasture. Potential is limited be- 
cause of occasional flooding, wetness, and the small 
size of some areas. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, lobiolly 
pine, eastern white pine, and American sycamore. Flood- 
ing and wetness limit the use of equipment in managing 
and harvesting the tree crop, but this limitation can be 
overcome by using equipment and logging during the 
drier seasons. 

This soil has poor potential for urban uses. Wetness 
and flooding are the main limitations. 

This soil is in capability subclass 11м. 


DhC—Dillard sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This deep, moderately well drained, gently sloping soil is 
in narrow valleys, on stream terraces or on toe slopes of 
the mountains. Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual 
areas are 5 to 25 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil extends to 
a depth of 55 inches. It is yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam in the upper part, predominantly brownish yellow 
sandy clay loam that has gray mottles in the middle part, 
and light gray clay and clay loam that has strong brown, 
yellowish brown, reddish yellow, and olive yellow mottles 
in the lower part. The substratum, to a depth of 66 
inches, is a thin layer of light gray clay underlain by 
yellowish brown mudstone. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and low in organ- 
ic-matter content. | is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, unless it has been limed. Permeability is 
moderately slow, and available water capacity is 
medium. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
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throughout a fairly wide range of moisture conditions. 
Although the root zone is deep, a water table is com- 
monly between depths of 24 to 36 inches in winter and 
early in spring. 

included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas near narrow drainageways that have slopes of 
more than 6 percent. Also included are a few small 
areas of the intermingled Bradson, Chatuge, Dyke, 
Toxaway, and Transylvania soils. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit, but individual 
areas are generaily less than 3 acres. 

This soil has good potential for row crops, truck crops, 
small grains, hay, and pasture. Potential is limited in 
most places, because areas are small. Good tilth is 
easily maintained by returning crop residue to the soil. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, loblolly 
pine, eastern white pine, northern red oak, and black 
walnut. Equipment limitation is a management concern, 
but this limitation can be overcome by using equipment 
and logging during the drier seasons. 

This soil has poor potential for urban uses. Wetness 
from a seasonal high water table is the main limitation. 

This soil is in capability subclass llw. 


DyC—Dyke loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, gently sloping and sloping soil is on 
high stream terraces and on colluvial fans in valleys of 
the mountains. In places, it is on toe slopes, in coves, or 
in saddles of the mountains. Slopes are smooth and 
convex. Individual areas range from 3 to 70 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown loam 
about 8 inches thick. The dark red subsoil extends to a 
depth of about 72 inches. It is clay loam in the upper 
part and clay throughout the rest of the profile. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and medium in or- 
ganic-matter content. It is strongly acid throughout, 
unless it has been limed. Permeability is moderate, and 
available water capacity is medium. This soil has good 
tilth. The root zone is deep and easily penetrated by 
plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas that have slopes of more than 10 percent. Also 
included are a few small areas of the intermingled Brad- 
son and Hayesville soils and a soil that is similar but has 
less clay in the subsoil. The included soils make up 
about 10 percent of this map unit, but separate areas 
generally are less than 3 acres. 

This soil has good potential for row crops, truck crops, 
small grains, hay, and pasture. Potential is limited in 
places, because some areas are small and are adjacent 
lo steeper sloping areas. Good tilth is easily maintained 
by returning crop residue to the soil The hazard of 
erosion is moderate for cultivated crops. Minimum tillage 
and use of cover crops, including grasses and legumes 
in the cropping system, help reduce runoff and control 
erosion. 
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This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, northern 
red oak, eastern white pine, black walnut, and loblolly 
pine. Equipment limitations can be overcome by good 
management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses. Efflu- 
ent moves slowly through the subsoil and is a limitation 
for septic tank absorption fields. In addition, the clayey 
subsoil is a limitation for most sanitary facilities. Low 
strength is the primary limitation for most community 
developments. 

This soil is in capability subclass lile. 


DyE—Dyke loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, moderately steep soil is on toe 
slopes, in coves, or in saddles of mountains. Slopes are 
long and convex. Individual areas range from 5 to 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown loam 
about 6 inches thick. The dark red subsoil extends to a 
depth of about 60 inches. It is clay loam in the upper 
part and clay throughout the rest of the profile. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and has medium 
organic-matter content. It is strongly acid throughout, 
unless it has been limed. Permeability is moderate, and 
available water capacity is medium. This soil has good 
ЧИН. The root zone is deep and is easily penetrated by 
plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas that 
have slopes of less than 10 percent. Also included are a 
few small areas of the intermingled Bradson, Hayesville, 
and Rabun soils and a soil that is similar but has less 
clay in the subsoil. These included soils make up about 
15 percent of this map unit, but separate areas generally 
are less than 3 acres. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops, truck crops, 
small grain, hay, and pasture. Potential is limited mainly 
because of slope and the severe hazard of erosion. 
Good tilth is easily maintained by returning crop residue 
to the soil. Minimum tillage and the use of cover crops, 
including grasses and legumes in the cropping system, 
help reduce runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, northern 
red oak, eastern white pine, black walnut, and loblolly 
pine. The hazard of erosion and equipment limitations 
can be overcome by good management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban and recre- 
ational uses because of slope. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVe. 


EdE—Edneyville sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained, moderately steep soil is 
on the crest of ridgetops or the upper sides of moun- 
tains. This soil is commonly at an elevation of more than 
2,000 feet. Slopes are undulating and convex and have 
most aspects, but the stronger sloping parts of this soil 
are mostly southerly. Individual areas range from 20 to 
150 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark brown sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is brown 
sandy loam and extends to a depth of 11 inches. The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 37 inches. И is brown 
sandy loam in the upper part, strong brown sandy clay 
loam in the middle part, and yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam in the lower part. Below this is about 1 foot of 
yellowish brown granite gneiss saprolite underlain by 
weathered multi-colored granite gneiss. Stones аге 
throughout the soil. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and medium in organ- 
ic-matter content. It is strongly acid throughout. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
intermingled, Evard soil at lower elevations midway on 
mountainsides and Porters and Ashe soils that are on 
the somewhat higher lying mountains. Also included are 
small areas of Tusquitee soil in narrow concave moun- 
tain coves and a few areas of Edneyville sandy loam 
that have 25 to 45 percent slopes. The included soils 
make up about 15 to 25 percent of the map unit. 

This soil has fair potential for northern red oak, white 
oak, black oak, eastern white pine, pitch pine, and short- 
leaf pine at the lower elevations. There are no significant 
harvesting and regeneration limitations, but there are 
some small areas that are extremely stony or rocky. 

This soil has poor potential for cultivated crops and for 
urban or recreational uses. Slope is the main limitation. 
Seepage and depth to bedrock are limitations for most 
sanitary facilities. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


EPF—Edneyville-Ashe association, stony, steep. 
This map unit is made up of deep and moderately deep, 
well drained and somewhat excessively drained moun- 
tain soils that formed in material weathered from granite, 
gneisses, and schists. These soils are on the sides of 
higher mountains that range in elevation from 2,500 feet 
to more than 4,500 feet. Slopes are uneven and com- 
monly have a southeast to west aspect. They range from 
15 to 65 percent, but most range from 25 to 45 per- 
cent. The stony Ashe soils are commonly on the upper 
half of the mountainside, but in places are on the more 
broken parts that are midway and below. The stony 
Edneyville soils are on the smoother, more even moun- 
tainsides. Areas are regular in shape, repeating in pat- 
tern, and range from 25 to 250 acres. 

The well drained Edneyville soils make up about 50 
percent of the map unit. The surface layer is grayish 
brown stony sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The sub- 
Soil is yellowish brown sandy clay loam about 30 inches 
thick. Below this is a few inches of granite gneiss sapro- 
lite underlain by weathered granite gneiss bedrock. Many 
stones are throughout the soil. 

Edneyville soils are low in natural fertility and medium 
in organic-matter content. They are strongly acid 
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throughout. Permeability is moderate, and available 
water capacity is medium. 

The somewhat excessively drained Ashe soils make 
up about 40 percent of the map unit. Typically, the sur- 
face layer is predominantly brown stony sandy loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 28 
inches, is brown sandy loam. Below this is saprolite. 
Bedrock is at a depth of about 36 inches. 

Ashe soils are low in natural fertility and organic-matter 
content. They are strongly acid throughout. Permeability 
is moderately rapid, and the available water capacity is 
low. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of Rock 
outcrop that are commonly on the higher parts of moun- 
tains and other Rock outcrops that are uneven, broken, 
and sharp convex lower parts of the mountainside. 

The soils in this map unit are wooded and have fair 
potential for use as woodland. Shortleaf pine, eastern 
white pine, pitch pine, chestnut oak, зсапе! oak, and 
black oak are the best species for management. Steep 
slopes, areas of extreme stoniness, and rockiness are 
the main limitations for woodland management where 
conventional mechanical equipment is used. Another 
concern is the hazard of erosion. 

The soils in this map unit have poor potential for 
cultivated crops and for urban or recreational uses. 
Steep slopes, stoniness, and rockiness are the main 
limitations. 

This association is in capability subclass VIIs. 


EVF—Evard association, steep. This map unit is 
made up of deep, well drained mountain soils that 
formed in materia! weathered from granite gneiss. These 
soils are mainly on narrow ridgetops and are midway on 
the uneven, complex sides of mountains that range in 
elevation from 1,500 to 2,800 feet. Slopes commonly 
have a south aspect and range from 25 to 50 percent. 
Areas are regular in shape, repeating in pattern, and 
range from 20 to 100 acres. Individual areas of each soil 
range from 10 to 25 acres. 

In a typical area, this association is 65 percent Evard 
soils and soils that are similar to Evard soils. Also includ- 
ed are soils that have less than 10 percent each of 
Edneyville, Fannin, Hayesville, Saluda, and Tusquitee 
soils. The Evard and the similar soils, the Edneyville, and 
the Saluda soils are on mountain landscapes. The 
Fannin and Hayesville soils are on intermountain pla- 
teaus, and the Tusquitee soils are in mountain coves, in 
saddles, and on foot slopes of mountains. Typically, the 
Evard soils have a predominantly reddish brown sandy 
loam surface layer about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish red sandy clay loam and extends to a depth of 
34 inches. Below this is yellowish red, red, and yellowish 
brown saprolite underlain by moderately hard weathered 
granite gneiss at a depth of 50 inches. About 10 percent 
quartz pebbles and cobbles by volume are throughout. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Evard soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. They are strongly acid throughout. Per- 
meability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. The root zone is deep and is easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 

The soils in this association have fair potential for 
shortleaf pine, eastern white pine, black oak, and red 
oak. The hazard of erosion and equipment limitations are 
management problems in harvesting and regeneration. 
Ice damage is a hazard along the ridgetops of high 
elevations. 

The soils in this map unit have poor potential for 
cultivated crops and for urban or recreational uses. The 
steep slope is the main limitation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vlle. 


FaC—Fannin fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained, gently slop- 
ing and sloping soil is on moderately broad ridgetops of 
intermountain plateaus. Slopes are smooth and convex. 
Individual areas range from 5 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is predomi- 
nantly red clay loam and extends to a depth of about 35 
inches. Below this is weathered mica schist saprolite. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and low in organ- 
ic-matter content. It is strongly acid throughout unless it 
has been limed. Permeability is moderate, and available 
water capacity is medium. The soil has good tilth and 
can be worked throughout a fairly wide range of moisture 
content. The root zone is moderately deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas with slopes of more than 10 percent, and a few 
small eroded areas of Fannin soils that have a clay loam 
surface layer. Also included are a few small areas of 
intermingled Hayesville soils. The included soils make up 
about 5 percent of this map unit, but separate areas 
generally are less than 3 acres. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops, truck crops, 
small grains, hay, and pasture. Potential is limited be- 
cause some areas are small, and the adjacent soils have 
slope. Good tilth is easily maintained by returning crop 
residue to the soil. The hazard of erosion is moderate if 
cultivated crops are grown. Minimum tillage and the use 
of cover crops, including grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system, help reduce runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, northern 
red oak, eastern white pine, and loblolly pine. There are 
no significant limitations for woodland management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses be- 
cause of the shallow depth to rock. Low strength is a 
limitation for most community uses. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVe. 


FaE—Fannin fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained, moderately 
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steep soil is on moderately broad ridgetops and on hill- 
sides of intermountain plateaus. Slopes are long and 
convex. Individual areas range from 10 to 60 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
brown fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
is predominantly red clay loam and extends to a depth of 
35 inches. Below this is weathered mica schist saprolite. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and low in organ- 
ic-matter content. It is strongly acid throughout, unless it 
has been limed. Permeability is moderate, and available 
water capacity is medium. The root zone is moderately 
deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas that 
have slopes of less than 10 percent. Also included are a 
few areas of the intermingled Evard, Hayesville, and 
Saluda soils. The included soils make up about 15 per- 
cent of this map unit, but separate areas generally are 
less than 3 acres. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, northern 
red oak, eastern white pine, and loblolly pine. The 
hazard of erosion and equipment limitations can be over- 
come by good management. 

This soil has a poor potential for cultivated crops and 
for most urban and recreational uses. Depth to rock or 
slopes are the primary limitations. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vlle. 


HaC—Hayesville fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained, gently sloping and slop- 
ing soil is on broad ridgetops of intermountain plateaus. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual areas are 10 
to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown fine sandy 
loam about 7 inches thick. The red subsoil extends to a 
depth of about 55 inches. It is clay loam in the upper 
part, clay in the middle part, and clay loam in the lower 
part. Underlying this, to a depth of 72 inches or more, is 
saprolite. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and low in organ- 
ic-matter content. It is strongly acid throughout unless it 
has been limed. Permeability is moderate, and available 
water capacity is medium. This soil has good tilth and 
can be worked throughout a fairly wide range of moisture 
conditions. The root zone is deep and is easily penetrat- 
ed by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas that have slopes of more than 10 percent and a 
few small eroded areas of Hayesville soil that have a 
surface layer of clay loam. Also included are a few small 
areas of the intermingled Bradson and Dyke soils. The 
included soils make up about 5 percent of this map unit, 
but separate areas generally are less than 3 acres. 

This soil has good potential for row crops, truck crops, 
small grains, hay, and pasture. Potential is limited in 
places because of some small areas and the slope of 
adjacent soils. Good tilth is easily maintained by return- 
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ing crop residue to the soil. The hazard of erosion is 
moderate for cultivated crops. Minimum tillage and the 
use of cover crops, including grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system, help reduce runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, northern 
red oak, eastern white pine, and loblolly pine. There are 
no significant limitations for woodland management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Efflu- 
ent moves slowly through the subsoil and is a limitation 
for septic tank absorption fields. Also, the clayey subsoil 
is a limitation for most other sanitary facilities. Low 
strength is the primary limitation for most community 
uses. 

This soil is in Capability subclass Пе. 


HaE—Hayesville fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained, moderately steep soil is 
on broad ridgetops and on hill sides of intermountain 
plateaus. Slopes are long and convex. Individual areas 
are 10 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown fine sandy 
loam about 2 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yel- 
lowish brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is predominantly red and extends to a depth of 
55 inches. It is sandy clay loam in the upper part, clay 
loam and clay in the middle part, and clay loam in the 
lower part. Below this, to a depth of 72 inches or more, 
is soft weathered saprolite. 

This soil is mediurn in natural fertility and low in organ- 
ic-matter content. It is strongly acid throughout unless it 
has been limed. Permeability is moderate, and the avail- 
able water capacity is medium. This soil has good tilth 
and can be worked throughout a fairly wide range of 
moisture content. The root zone is deep and easily pen- 
etrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soi! in mapping are small areas that 
have slopes of more than 25 percent. Also included are 
a few areas of the intermingled Bradson, Dyke, and 
Evard soils. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit, but separate areas generally 
are less than 3 acres. 

This soil has poor potential for row crops, truck crops, 
and small grains. Potential is limited mainly because of 
slope and the severe erosion hazard. This soil has fair 
potential for hay and pasture. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, northern 
red oak, eastern white pine, and loblolly pine. The 
hazard of erosion can be overcome. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban and recre- 
ational uses because of slope. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


LhE—Lily fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained, moderately 
steep soil is on ridgetops and mountainsides. | common- 
ly ranges in elevation from 1,500 and 2,000 feet. The 
convex slopes are 300 to 800 feet long and mainly have 
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a southern aspect. Individual areas range from 5 to 60 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The sandy clay loam 
subsoil extends to a depth of about 28 inches. It is 
yellowish brown in the upper part and strong brown in 
the lower part. Below this is 11 inches of strong brown 
loamy sand overlying hard sandstone. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic-matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid through- 
out, unless it has been limed. Permeability is moderately 
rapid, and available water capacity is moderately low. 
This soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a 
wide range of moisture content. The root zone is moder- 
ately deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included in mapping are small areas that have slopes 
of less than 10 percent and a few small areas that have 
slopes of more than 25 percent. Also included are small 
areas of the intermingled Evard, Hayesville, Ramsey, and 
Saluda soils. A few small areas of Rock outcrop are 
included. The included soils make up about 20 percent 
of this map unit, but separate areas generally are less 
than 3 acres. 

This soil has poor potential for row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain. Potential is limited mainly because of 
slope and the severe hazard of erosion. Potential is 
limited in places, because some areas are small and the 
adjacent soils are commonly stony. This soil has fair 
potential for hay and pasture. 

This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, and Virginia pine. The hazard of erosion is the main 
problem and can be overcome by good management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban and recre- 
ational uses. Depth to rock and slope are the main 
limitations. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


PCF—Porters association, stony, steep. This map 
unit is made up of moderately deep, well drained moun- 
tain soils that formed in material weathered from biotite 
gneisses and schists. This association is mainly on 
broad, long sides of mountains at elevations higher than 
2,500 feet. Slopes have a northwest to east aspect and 
range from 25 to 50 percent. Mapped areas are regular 
in shape, repeating in pattern, and range from 25 to 
more than 250 acres. 

In a typical area, this association is 65 percent Porters 
soils. The stony Edneyville, Evard, Haywood, Tusquitee, 
and Saluda soils make up the other 35 percent. Typical- 
ly, Porters soils have a predominantly very dark brown 
stony loam surface layer 7 inches thick. The brown sub- 
soil is about 18 inches thick. It is sandy loam in the 
upper part, sandy clay loam in the middle part, and 
sandy loam in the lower part. Below this is brown sapro- 
lite underlain by bedrock at a depth of 40 inches. Cob- 
bles and stones are throughout. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Porters soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. Permeability 15 moderately rapid, and 
available water capacity is medium. The soil is medium 
acid or strongly acid throughout. 

Included in mapping are small, scattered areas of 
Rock outcrop. 

The soils in this map unit are wooded. They have fair 
potential for northern red oak, white oak, and white pine. 
Laurel and rhododendron are common, and plant com- 
petition is severe. Steep slopes and stoniness are limita- 
tions in harvesting and regeneration. In places, rockiness 
and the hazard of erosion are limitations. 

The soils in this map unit have poor potential for 
cultivated crops and for urban or recreational uses. 
Steep slopes, stoniness, and depth to rock are the main 
limitations. 

This association is in capability subclass VIIs. 


PCG—Porters association, stony, very steep. This 
map unit is made up of moderately deep, well drained 
mountain 5015 that formed in material weathered from 
biotite gneiss and schists. This association is on moun- 
tainsides at elevations commonly higher than 2,500 feet. 
Slopes have a north aspect and range from 50 to 65 
percent. Mapped areas are regular in shape, repeating in 
pattern, and range from 50 to 250 acres. 

In a typical area, this association is 65 percent Porters 
soils, soils that are similar to the Porters soils but have a 
higher stone content, and Tusquitee soils that are stony. 
Typically, Porters soils have a very dark grayish brown, 
stony loam surface layer 9 inches thick. The brown sub- 
soil extends to a depth of 28 inches. It is sandy loam in 
the upper part, sandy clay loam in the middle part, and 
sandy loam in the lower part. Below this is brown sapro- 
lite underlain by bedrock at a depth of 40 inches. Stones 
are throughout the soil. 

Porters soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. Permeability is moderately rapid, and 
available water capacity is medium. The soil is medium 
acid or strongly acid throughout. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Rock outcrop. 
Also included are slopes that range from 65 to 75 per- 
cent. 

This association has good potential for northern red 
oak, white oak, yellow-poplar, white pine, and hemlock. 
Very steep slopes, stoniness, rockiness, and the hazard 
of erosion are severe limitations for harvesting and re- 
generation if conventional equipment is used. Cable log- 
ging is an alternative that can help overcome these limi- 
tations. 

The soils in this association have poor potential for 
cultivated crops and for urban or recreational uses. Very 
steep slopes, stoniness, and depth to rock are the main 
limitations. 

This association is in capability subclass VIIs. 
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RaE—Rabun loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, moderately steep soil is on narrow 
ridgetops and on sides of mountains. This soil is at 
elevations that range from 2,200 to 3,200 feet. Slopes 
are irregular and complex, and mainly have a northwest 
and east aspect. Individual areas range from 10 to 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown loam 
about 9 inches thick. The dark red clay subsoil extends 
to a depth of about 48 inches. The substratum, to a 
depth of 62 inches or more, is strong brown and yellow- 
ish red saprolite. 

This soil is medium in natura! fertility and low in organ- 
ic-matter content. It ranges from strongly acid to slightly 
acid throughout unless it has been limed. Permeability is 
moderate, and available water capacity is medium. Tilth 
is good. The root zone is deep and easily penetrated by 
plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas that 
have slopes of more than 25 percent and areas that are 
more commonly shallow to underlying saprolite. Also in- 
cluded are a few areas of intermingled Dyke, Evard, and 
Hayesville soils, and a few areas of Rabun stony loam, 
and Rabun clay loam. These included soils make up 
about 10 percent of this map unit, but separate areas 
generally are less than 3 acres. 

This soil has poor potential for row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain mainly because of slope and the severe 
hazard of erosion. In addition, potential is limited in 
places, because some areas are small. This soil has fair 
potential for hay and pasture. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, upland 
oaks,and eastern white pine. The hazard of erosion is a 
management problem and can be overcome by good 
woodland management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban and recre- 
ational uses because of slope. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


RbF—Rabun stony loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained, steep soil is on long mountain- 
sides. This soil is at elevations that range from 2,200 to 
3,200 feet. Slopes are irregular and convex and have 
mainly northwest and east aspects. Individual areas 
range from 10 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is predominantly dark red- 
dish brown stony loam about 6 inches thick. The dark 
red subsoil extends to a depth of about 37 inches. It is 
clay loam in the upper part, clay in the middle part, and 
stony clay loam in the lower part. Below this, to a depth 
of 60 inches or more, is strong brown and yellowish red 
saprolite. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and low in organ- 
ic-matter content. It ranges from strongly acid to slightly 
acid throughout. Permeability is moderate, and available 
water capacity is medium. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas that 
have slopes of less than 25 percent, and areas that are 
more commonly shallow to the underlying saprolite. Also 
included are a few areas of intermingled Evard and 
Hayesville soils and a few small areas of Rabun stony 
clay loam. These included soils make up about 15 per- 
cent of this map unit, but separate areas generally are 
less than 3 acres. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, northern 
red oak, eastern white pine, and black walnut. Steep 
slopes and stoniness are the main limitations for wood- 
land management if conventional equipment is used. The 
hazard of erosion also is a concern. 

This soil has poor potential for cultivated crops and for 
urban or recreational uses. Steep slopes and stoniness 
are the main limitations. 

This soil is in capability subclass VIIs. 


RLF—Ramsey-Lily association, stony, steep. This 
map unit is made up of shallow and moderately deep, 
somewhat excessively drained and well drained moun- 
tain soils. The soils are mainly on uneven, complex sides 
of mountains that face south. Elevation ranges from 
1,500 to 2,000 feet, and slopes range from 25 to 50 
percent. Ramsey soils are on narrow ridgetops and 
mountainsides, and Lily soils are on broad ridgetops and 
in the upper parts of narrow drainageways. Mapped 
areas are mostly long, narrow, and parallel to drain- 
ageways. Mapped areas are regular in shape, repeating 
in pattern, and range from 20 to 100 acres. 

Shallow, somewhat excessively drained Ramsey soils 
make up about 55 percent of this map unit. Typically, 
Ramsey soils have a dark brown stony sandy loam sur- 
face layer about 1 inch thick. The subsurface layer is 
brown stony sandy loam to a depth of about 5 inches. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown stony sandy loam to a 
depth of about 14 inches. Below this is a few inches of 
weathered sandstone. Hard rock is at a depth of about 
17 inches. 

Ramsey soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. They are strongly acid throughout. Per- 
meability is rapid, and available water capacity is low. 
The root zone is shallow. 

The moderately deep, well drained Lily soils make up 
about 30 percent of this map unit. Typically, Lily soils 
have a dark grayish brown fine sandy loam surface layer 
about 5 inches thick. The sandy clay loam subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of about 28 inches. It is yellowish 
brown in the upper part and strong brown in the lower 
part. Below this is 11 inches of strong brown loamy sand 
overlying hard sandstone. 

Lily soils are low in natural fertility and organic-matter 
content. They are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately rapid, and availa- 
ble water capacity is moderately low. The root zone is 
moderately deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 
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Included in mapping are a few areas of the Evard and 
Saluda soils on broad ridgetops. These areas range from 
3 to 8 acres. 

The soils in this map unit are wooded and have poor 
potential for upland oaks and pines. Steep slopes, stoni- 
ness, and low available water capacity are the main 
limitations for woodland management. Another concern 
is the hazard of erosion. 

The soils in this map unit have poor potential for 
cultivated crops and for urban or recreational uses. The 
main limitations are low available water capacity, steep 
slopes, and stoniness. 

This association is in capability subclass VIIs. 


Rx—Rock outcrop. This map unit is 90 percent ог 
more exposures of hard granite, granite gneiss, phyllite, 
or quartzite bedrock. It is on escarpments and steep and 
very steep areas on sides of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Individual areas range from 3 to 40 acres. 

Included in mapping are pockets or crevasses of 
loamy and sandy material that has as much as 4 inches 
of organic material in some pockets. These areas make 
up about 10 percent of most map units. Scrubby trees 
and shrubs, grasses, mosses, and lichens are in the 
pockets and crevasses. 

The material in this map unit has poor potential for 
most common uses. Because there is little or no soil 
overburden, however, it can be quarried and crushed 
and used as a source of construction material. 


SAE—Saluda association, moderately steep. This 
map unit is made up of well drained, dominantly shallow 
mountain soils that formed in material weathered from 
granite, gniess, or schist. This association is on narrow, 
irregularly shaped ridgetops and long sides of mountains 
that range in elevation from 1,800 to 3,300 feet. Slopes 
commonly have a south and east aspect and range from 
10 to 25 percent but mainly range from 15 to 25 percent. 
Mapped areas are regular in shape, repeating in pattern, 
and range from 10 to 60 acres. 

A typical area of this association is 70 percent Saluda 
soils and soils that are closely similar to the Saluda soils 
but have less than 10 percent each of Edneyville, Evard, 
Lily, and Tusquitee soils. Saluda and similar soils are on 
narrow ridgetops and short mountainsides. The deep Ed- 
neyville and Evard soils and the moderately deep Lily 
soils are on long mountainsides. The Edneyville soils are 
on higher lying areas, and the Evard soils and Lily soils 
are on lower lying areas. The deep Tusquitee soils are in 
mountain coves and saddles and at foot slopes of the 
mountains. 

Typically, Saluda soils have a brown fine sandy loam 
surface layer about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is yellow- 
ish red sandy clay loam about 12 inches thick. It is 
underlain by vari-colored, highly weathered granite, 
gneiss, or schist that extends to a depth of 60 inches or 
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more. Hard rock is at a depth of 5 feet or more. Two to 
15 percent stones and cobbles are throughout the soil. 

Saluda soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. They are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout. Permeability is moderate, and available 
water capacity is low. The root zone is shallow. 

The soils in this association have poor potential for 
cultivated crops because of slope and the hazard of 
erosion. They have fair potential for pasture. 

The soils in this map unit have fair potential for short- 
leaf pine and eastern white pine. The hazard of erosion 
is the primary problem and can be overcome by good 
woodland management. 

The soils in this association have poor potential for 
most urban and recreational uses. Slope is the main 
limitation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vle. 


SAF—Saluda association, steep. This map unit is 
made up of well drained, dominantly shallow mountain 
soils that formed in material weathered mainly from gran- 
ite, gneiss, or schist. This association is on narrow ridge- 
tops and sides of mountains that range in elevation from 
1,800 to 3,300 feet. Slopes commonly have a south and 
east aspect and range from 25 to 50 percent. Mapped 
areas are regular in shape, repeating in pattern, and 
range from 10 to 250 acres. 

In a typical area, this association is 60 percent Saluda 
soils and has less than 10 percent each of the Ashe, 
Edneyville, Evard, and Ramsey soils. Saluda soils are on 
narrow ridgetops and on short mountainsides. The mod- 
erately deep Ashe soils and the deep Edneyville soils 
are on the higher lying areas, the deep Evard soils and 
Ramsey soils are on the lower sides of mountains. Typi- 
cally, Saluda soils have a brown fine sandy loam surface 
layer about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish red 
sandy clay loam about 11 inches thick. It is underlain by 
vari-colored, highly weathered granite, gneiss, or schist 
that extends to a depth of 5 feet or more. It is underlain 
by hard rock. Five to 15 percent stones and cobbles are 
throughout the soil. 

Saluda soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. They are strongly acid throughout. Per- 
meability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
low. The root zone is shallow. 

The soils in this association are used for mixed hard- 
wood and pine forest. They have fair potential for Virgin- 
ia pine, loblolly pine, and eastern white pine. Steep 
slopes and the hazard of erosion are the main limita- 
tions. Ice damage is a hazard along ridgetops of high 
elevations. 

The soils in this map unit have poor potential for 
cultivated crops and for urban or recreational uses. 
Steep slope is the main limitation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vile. 
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SBG—Saluda and Ashe stony soils, very steep. 
This map unit is made up of shallow and moderately 
deep, well drained and somewhat excessively drained 
soils that formed in material weathered from granite, 
gneiss, and schist. These soils are on mountainsides 
that range in elevation from 1,800 to 4,500 feet. Slopes 
commonly have a south and east aspect and range from 
50 to 90 percent. Individual areas of each soil are large 
enough to be mapped separately, but because of slopes 
and present and predicted use, they were mapped as 
one unit. Most mapped areas have both soils, but a few 
areas have only one of the soils. Mapped areas are 
irregular in pattern and range from 10 to 80 acres. 

The shallow Saluda soils make up about 65 percent of 
a typical unit. The surface layer is brown stony fine 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
red sandy clay loam about 11 inches thick. К is underlain 
by vari-colored highly weathered granite, gneiss, or 
schist. Hard rock is at a depth of 5 feet or more. Fifteen 
to 25 percent stones and cobbles are throughout the 
soil. 

Saluda soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. They are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout. Permeability is moderate, and the avail- 
able water capacity is low. The root zone is shallow. 

The moderately deep Ashe soils make up about 15 
percent of a typical map unit. Typically, the surface layer 
is brown stony sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The 
subsoil is strong brown sandy loam and extends to a 
depth of about 28 inches. Below this is saprolite. Gneis- 
sic bedrock is at a depth of about 36 inches. There is 10 
to 15 percent surface stone by volume, and 15 to 25 
percent coarse fragments within the soil. 

Ashe soils are low in natural fertility and organic-matter 
content. They are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately rapid, and the 
available water capacity is low. 

Included in mapping are small areas of soils that have 
a micaceous sandy loam subsoil. Also included are small 
areas of Rock outcrop and small areas that have boul- 
ders on the surface. These included soils make up about 
15 percent of the map unit. Individual areas of each 
included soil range from 2 to 10 acres. 

The soils in this map unit are in mixed hardwood and 
pine forest. They have fair potential for Virginia pine, 
loblolly pine, and eastern white pine. Very steep slopes, 
stoniness, boulders on the surface, and the hazard of 
erosion are limitations in harvesting and regeneration. 
Ice damage is also a hazard. 

The soils in this map unit have poor potential for 
cultivated crops and for urban or recreational uses. Very 
steep slopes, stoniness, and boulders are main limita- 
tions. 

These soils are in capability subclass Vile. 


To—Toccoa fine sandy loam. This deep, nearly 
level, well drained soil is on flood plains that are adja- 
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cent to the larger streams in valleys of mountains. There 
is a high probability of frequent brief flooding during 
winter and early in spring. Individual areas range from 3 
to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown fine sandy 
loam about 8 inches thick. It is underlain by dark yellow- 
ish brown sandy loam to a depth of about 30 inches. 
Below this, to a depth of about 46 inches, is dark grayish 
brown sandy loam. The underlying material, to a depth of 
62 inches or more, is stratified gray and brown loamy 
sand. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. It ranges from strongly acid to slightly 
acid throughout unless it has been limed. Permeability is 
moderately rapid, and available water capacity is 
medium. The water table is seasonally high and is within 
about 36 inches of the surface during winter and early 
spring. This soil has good tilth. The root zone is deep 
and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of intermingled Chatuge, Toxaway, and Transylva- 
nia soils. Also included are soils that are similar but have 
a thick, dark brown surface layer. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit, but separate 
areas generally are less than 3 acres. 

This soil has fair potential for row crops, truck crops, 
small grains, hay, and pasture. Potential is limited be- 
cause of frequent flooding, small areas, and wetness of 
the adjacent flood plain soils. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, loblolly 
pine, and eastern white pine. Frequent flooding late in 
winter and early in spring is the main limitation in manag- 
ing and harvesting the tree crop. This can be overcome 
by using equipment and logging during the drier seasons. 

This soil has poor potential for urban and most recre- 
ational uses. Flooding is the principal limitation and can 
be overcome by extensive flood control measures. 

This soil is in capability subclass lllw. 


Tp—Toxaway silt loam. This deep, poorly drained, 
nearly level soil is on flood plains that are adjacent to 
the larger streams in valleys of the mountains. There is a 
high probability of frequent, very brief flooding during 
winter and spring. Individual areas range from 3 to 60 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black silt loam about 28 
inches thick. The underlying layers extend to a depth of 
60 inches or more. The upper and middle layers are very 
dark gray. The upper layer is silt loam and the middle 
layer is loam. The lower layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and organic-matter 
content. It is medium acid throughout unless it has been 
limed. Permeability is moderate, and available water ca- 
pacity is high. Tilth is good. The root zone is deep, but a 
water table is commonly at or near the surface during 
winter and early in spring. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
intermingled Chatuge and Transylvania soils. The includ- 
ed soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit, but 
separate areas generally are less than 3 acres. 

This soil has good potential for row crops, truck crops 
(fig. 4), small grains, hay, and pasture. Potential is limited 
in places, because some areas are small. Most areas 
are drained, but wetness and flooding are a concern in a 
few places. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, northern 
red oak, eastern white pine, green ash, white ash, and 
American sycamore. Flooding and wetness are limita- 
tions to equipment use in managing and harvesting the 
tree crop, but this can be overcome by using equipment 
and logging during the drier seasons. 

This soil has poor potential for urban and recreational 
uses because of wetness and flooding. 

This soil is in capability subclass llw. 


Tr—Transylvania-Toxaway complex. This map unit 
is made up of areas of Transylvania and Toxaway soils 
that are so intermingled that they could not be mapped 
separately at the scale selected for mapping. These 
nearly level, well drained to poorly drained soils are on 
moderately broad flood plains in the valleys of moun- 
tains. There is high probability of frequent, very brief, or 
brief flooding during winter and spring. Individual areas 
range from 10 to 80 acres. Individual areas of each soil 
range from 1 acre to 10 acres. 

Transylvania silt loam makes up about 55 percent of 
each mapped area. Typically, moderately well drained or 
well drained Transylvania soils have a silt loam surface 
layer about 25 inches thick. It is very dark gray in the 
upper part, and very dark grayish brown in the lower 
part. The silt loam subsoil extends to a depth of 46 
inches. It is brown in the upper part, dark brown with 
strong brown mottles in the middle part, and very dark 
gray with strong brown mottles in the lower part. Below 
is very dark gray stratified silt loam and sand. 

Transylvania soils are high in natural fertility and or- 
ganic-matter content. They are strongly acid throughout, 
unless they have been limed. Permeability is moderate, 
and available water capacity is high. The water table is 
seasonally high and is between 30 and 40 inches from 
the surface during winter and spring. Tilth is good. The 
root zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Poorly drained Toxaway silt loam makes up about 35 
percent of each mapped area. Typically, the surface 
layer is black silt loam about 28 inches thick. The under- 
lying layers extend to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
upper and middle layers are very dark gray. The upper 
layer is silt loam and the middle layer is loam. The lower 
layer is dark grayish brown loamy sand. 

Toxaway soils are high in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. They are medium acid throughout, unless 
they have been limed. Permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is high. Tilth is good. The root 
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zone is deep, but a water table is commonly at or near 
the surface during winter and spring. 

Included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of the Toccoa and Chatuge soils. 

The soils in this complex have good potential for row 
crops (fig. 5), truck crops, small grain, hay, and pasture. 
Wetness and flooding are a management concern. Po- 
tential is limited in places, because areas are small. 

The soils in this map unit have good potentia! for 
yellow-poplar, eastern white pine, northern red oak, 
black walnut, and American sycamore. Flooding and wet- 
ness are limitations for equipment use in managing and 
harvesting the tree crop, but this limitation can be over- 
come by using equipment and logging during the drier 
seasons. 

The soils in this map unit have poor potential for urban 
and recreational uses because of wetness and flooding. 
The soils that are better drained, however, are a good 
Source of topsoil for landscaping and nursery use. 

This complex is in capability subclass llw. 


TuC—Tusquitee loam, 4 to 10 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, gently sloping and sloping soil is on 
toe slopes, in coves, or in saddles of the mountains. This 
soil is at elevations that range from 1,700 to 4,200 feet. 
Slopes are commonly smooth and concave, but in 
places they are convex. They commonly have a north- 
east to northwest aspect. Individual areas range from 3 
to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 51 
inches. It is brown loam in the upper part, strong brown 
clay loam in the middle part, and yellowish brown loam 
in the lower part. The underlying material, to a depth of 
60 inches or more, is yellowish brown gravelly loam. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. It is strongly acid throughout unless it 
has been limed. Permeability is moderate, and available 
water capacity is moderately high. This soil has good tilth 
and can be worked throughout a fairly wide range of 
moisture content. The root zone is deep and easily pen- 
etrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas that have slopes of more than 10 percent. Also 
included are a few small areas of intermingled Edney- 
ville, Haywood, and Porters soils. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of this map unit, but individual 
areas of each soil range from 1 to 3 acres. 

This soil has good potential for row crops, truck crops, 
small grain, hay, and pasture. Potential is limited in 
places because of some small areas and the slope of 
adjacent soils. Good tilth is easily maintained by return- 
ing crop residue to the soil. The hazard of erosion is 
moderate for cultivated crops. Minimum tillage and the 
use of cover crops, including grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system, help reduce runoff and control erosion. 
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This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, northern 
red oak, eastern white pine, black walnut, and loblolly 
pine. There are no significant limitations for woodland 
use or management. 

This soil has good potential for most urban and recre- 
ational uses. Seepage is a limitation for sewage lagoons 
and sanitary landfills. 

This soil is in capability subclass llle. 


TuE—Tusquitee loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, moderately steep soil is on toe 
slopes and in the coves or saddles of mountains. This 
Soil is at elevations that range from 1,700 to 4,200 feet. 
Slopes are commonly smooth and concave, but they are 
convex in places. They commonly have a northeast to 
northwest aspect. Individual areas range from 5 to 120 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is loam about 12 inches 
thick. It is very dark grayish brown in the upper part and 
dark yellowish brown in the lower part. The subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of 72 inches or more. It is dark yellow- 
ish brown loam in the lower part and clay loam that is 
brown overlying dark yellowish brown in the lower part. А 
few angular pebbles are throughout the soil. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. It is strongly acid throughout, unless it 
has been limed. Permeability is moderate, and available 
water capacity is medium. This soil has good tilth and 
can be worked throughout a fairly wide range of moisture 
content. The root zone is deep and is easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas that have slopes of less than 10 percent. Also 
included are a few small areas of intermingled Edney- 
ville, Haywood, and Porters soils. These included soils 
make up about 15 percent of this mapping unit, but 
separate areas generally are less than 3 acres. 

This soil has poor potential for row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain. Potential is mainly limited because of 
slope and the severe hazard of erosion. This soil has fair 
potential for hay and pasture. 

This soil has good potential for yellow-poplar, northern 
red oak, eastern white pine, black walnut, and loblolly 
pine. The hazard of erosion can be overcome by good 
management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban and recre- 
ational uses because of slope. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


TVF—Tusquitee-Haywood association, steep. This 
map unit is made up of deep, well drained soils that 
formed in material washed from higher lying mountains. 
It is in coves, saddles, foot slopes, and drainageways at 
elevations that range from 2,600 to 4,200 feet. Slopes 
commonly have a northwest and northeast aspect and 
range from 25 to 45 percent. Haywood soils are com- 
monly on the foot slopes of mountains and Tusquitee 
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soils are commonly in the more concave areas beyond 
the Haywood soils. Most mapped areas are longer than 
they are broad. The widest part of the association is at 
the head of drainage systems. Mapped areas are regular 
in shape, repeating in pattern, and range from 40 to 200 
acres or more. 

Tusquitee soils make up about 60 percent of the asso- 
ciation. Typically, the surface layer is dominantly dark 
reddish brown loam about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is 
dominantly dark yellowish brown and extends to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. | is fine sandy loam in the upper 
part, clay loam in the middle part, and loam in the lower 
part. There is as much as 15 percent stone content by 
volume throughout. 

Tusquitee soils are medium in natural fertility and or- 
ganic-matter content. They are medium acid throughout. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
high. 

Haywood soils make up about 20 percent of the asso- 
ciation. Typically, the surface layer extends to a depth of 
36 inches. It is dominantly black stony loam in the upper 
part and dominantly dark brown stony fine sandy loam 
in the lower part. The subsoil is stony fine sandy loam 
and extends to a depth of 66 inches or more. It is brown 
in the upper part and dark yellowish brown in the lower 
part. Stones, cobbles, and boulders range from 15 to 30 
percent by volume throughout. 

Haywood soils are high in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content. They are medium acid throughout. Per- 
meability is rapid, and available water capacity is high. 

Included in mapping are soils that are similar to the 
Tusquitee soils but have about 15 to 35 percent stones 
by volume throughout the soil. Also included are soils 
that have slopes of 45 percent or more, small areas of 
Ashe, Edneyville, and Porters soils, and soils that are 
similar to the Haywood soils but are redder throughout. 
Springs, seepage areas, and rock flows are included in 
most mapped areas. The inclusions make up about 20 
percent of this association. 

The soils in this association have good potential for 
woodland. Northern red oak, white oak, yellow-poplar, 
and hemlock are the best species for management. Be- 
cause these soils are in moist sites, the use of equip- 
ment needs to be restricted during wet seasons. Steep 
slopes and areas of stoniness are the main limitations 
for woodland management. The hazard of erosion can 
be overcome by good management. 

The soils in this association have poor potential for 
cultivated crops and for urban or recreational uses. 
Steep slopes and stoniness: are the main limitations. 

This association is in capability subclass Vlle. 


Use and management of the soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. 
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It is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, 
to the limitations and potentials of natural resources and 
the environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related fail- 
ures in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servalionists, engineers, and others keep extensive 
notes about the nature of the soils and about unique 
aspects of behavior of the soils. These notes include 
data on erosion, drought damage to specific crops, yield 
estimates, flooding, the functioning of septic tank dispos- 
al systems, and other factors affecting the productivity, 
potential, and limitations of the soils under various uses 
and management. In this way, field experience and 
measured data on soil properties and performance are 
used as a basis for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for crops and pasture and wood- 
land; as sites for buildings, highways and other transpor- 
tation systems, sanitary facilities, and parks and other 
recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. From the 
data presented, the potential of each soil for specified 
land uses can be determined, soil limitations to these 
land uses can be identified, and costly failures in houses 
and other structures, caused by unfavorable soil proper- 
ties, can be avoided. A site where soil properties are 
favorable can be selected, or practices that will over- 
come the soil limitations can be planned. 

Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productiv- 
ity of the survey area or other broad planning area and 
on the environment. Productivity and the environment 
are closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with 
the natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. 
Other information indicates the presence of bedrock, 
wetness, or very firm soil horizons that cause difficulty in 
excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also can find useful information in this 
Soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
closely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, 
sidewalks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 


Crops and pasture 


The major management concerns in the use of the 
soils for crops and pasture are described in this section. 
In addition, the crops or pasture plants best suited to the 
soil, including some not commonly grown in the survey 
area, are discussed; the system of land capability classi- 
fication used by the Soil Conservation Service is ex- 
plained; and the predicted yields of the main crops and 
hay and pasture plants are presented for each soil. 
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This section provides information about the overall ag- 
ricultura! potential of the survey area and about the man- 
agement practices that are needed. The information is 
useful to equipment dealers, land improvement contrac- 
tors, fertilizer companies, processing companies, plan- 
ners, conservationists, and others. For each kind of soil, 
information about management is presented in the sec- 
tion "Soil maps for detailed planning." Planners of man- 
agement systems for individual fields or farms should 
also consider the detailed information given in the de- 
scription of each soil. 

Soil erosion is the main concern on about one-half of 
the cropland and pasture in the survey area. If slope is 
more than 2 percent, erosion is a hazard. 

Loss of the surface layer through erosion is damaging 
for two reasons. First, productivity is reduced as the 
surface layer is lost and part of the subsoil is incorporat- 
ed into the plow layer. Loss of the surface layer is 
especially damaging on soils that have a clayey subsoil, 
for example, the Bradson, Dyke, Hayesville, and Rabun 
Soils. Second, soil erosion on farmland results in sedi- 
mentation of streams. Control of erosion minimizes the 
pollution of streams by sediment and improves the qual- 
ity of water for municipal use, for recreation, and for fish 
and wildlife. 

in many sloping fields, tilling or preparing a good 
seedbed is difficult on clayey spots because the original 
friable surface soil has been eroded away. Such spots 
are in areas of Bradson, Dyke, and Hayesville soils. 

Erosion control practices provide protective surface 
cover, reduce runoff, and increase infiltration. A cropping 
system that keeps plant cover on the soil for extended 
periods can hold soil erosion losses to amounts that will 
not reduce the productive capacity of the soils. On live- 
Stock farms, which require pasture and hay (fig. 6), the 
legume and grass forage crops in the cropping system 
reduce erosion on sloping land, provide nitrogen, and 
improve tilth for the following crop. 

Slopes are so short and irregular that contour tillage or 
terracing is not practical in the survey area. On these 
soils, a cropping system that provides substantial plant 
cover is required to control erosion unless minimum til- 
lage is practiced. Minimizing tillage and leaving crop resi- 
due on the surface help increase infiltration and reduce 
the hazards of runoff and erosion. These practices can 
be adapted to most soils in the survey area. No-tillage 
for corn, which is becoming increasely common, is effec- 
tive in reducing erosion on sloping land and can be 
adapted to many soils in the survey area. 

Terraces are diversions that reduce the length of slope 
and help control runoff and erosion. They are most prac- 
tical on deep, well drained gently sloping or sloping soils. 
Bradson, Dillard, Dyke, Hayesville, and Tusquitee soils 
are suitable for terraces. 

Soil drainage is the main management need on about 
17,000 acres in the survey area. On some soils, for 
example, the poorly drained Chatuge soils, the produc- 
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tion of crops common to the area generally is not possi- 
ble because of wetness. These soils make up about 
1,900 acres. On some soils, for example, the Chatuge, 
Toccoa, Toxaway, and Transylvania soils, crops are 
damaged during most years unless they are artificially 
drained and protected from flooding. These soils make 
up about 15,000 acres in the survey area. 

The design of both surface and subsurface drainage 
systems varies with the kind of soil. A combination of 
surface drainage and tile drainage is needed in most 
areas of the poorly drained soils used for intensive row 
cropping. Drains need to be more closely spaced in 
slowly permeable soils than in more permeable soils. Tile 
drainage is slow in Chatuge soils. Although finding ade- 
quate outlets for tile drainage systems is difficult in some 
areas, such outlets mostly are available. 

Information about erosion control practices and about 
proper drainage systems for each kind of soil is available 
in local offices of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Soil fertility is naturally low in most soils on uplands in 
the survey area. All soils in the survey area are naturally 
acid. The soils on flood plains, for example, the Toccoa, 
Toxaway, and Transylvania soils, range from slightly acid 
to strongly acid. 

Many soils on uplands are strongly acid or very strong- 
ly acid in their natural state. Ground limestone needs to 
be applied to raise the pH level for good growth of 
clovers and other crops because available phosphorus 
and potash levels are naturally low in most of these 
soils. On all soils the amount of lime and fertilizer to be 
applied should be based on the results of soil tests, on 
the need of the crop, and on the expected level of 
yields. The Cooperative Extension Serice can help in 
determining the kinds and amounts of fertilizer and lime 
to apply. 

Soil tilth is an important factor in the germination of 
seeds and in the infiltration of water into the soil. Soils 
with good tilth are granular and porous. 

Most of the soils used for crops in the survey area 
have a loamy surface layer that is low in content of 
organic matter. Generally the structure of such soils is 
weak, and intense rainfall causes the formation of a 
crust on the surface. This crust is hard when dry. Once 
the crust forms, it reduces infiltration and increases 
runoff. Regular additions of crop residue, manure, and 
other organic material help improve soil structure and 
reduce crust formation. 

Fall plowing generally is not a good practice in the 
survey area. About 36,000 acres of the cropland consists 
of sloping soils that are subject to damaging erosion if 
they are plowed in the fall. 

Many field crops suited to the soils and climate of the 
survey area now are not commonly grown. Corn and, to 
a lesser extent, soybeans, are the common row crops. 
Such truck crops as sweet corn, potatoes, green beans, 
and peppers can be grown. 
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Rye and barley are suited, and grass seed could be 
produced from fescue and orchardgrass. 

Special crops grown commercially in the survey area 
are vegetables, small fruits, and nursery plants. In addi- 
tion, other special crops, for example, blueberries, 
grapes, and apples could be grown. Apples are the most 
important tree fruits grown in the area. 

Deep soils that have good natural drainage and that 
warm up early in spring are especially well suited to 
many vegetables and small fruits. The Bradson, Dyke, 
and Hayesville soils that have slopes of less than 10 
percent are well suited to such crops. These soils make 
up about 12,000 acres. 

If adequately drained and protected from flooding, 
most of the soils on flood plains, for example, the 
Toccoa, Toxaway, and Transylvania soils are suited to a 
wide range of vegetable crops. These soils make up 
about 14,000 acres in the survey area. 

Most of the well drained soils in the survey area are 
suitable for orchards and nursery plants. Soils in low 
positions where frost is frequent and air drainage is poor, 
however, generally are poorly suited to early vegetables, 
small fruits, and orchards. 

The local offices of the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Cooperative Extension Service can provide the latest 
information and suggestions about growing special 
Crops. 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 5. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. Ab- 
sence of an estimated yield indicates that the crop is not 
suited to or not commonly grown on the soil or that a 
given crop is not commonly irrigated. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the experi- 
ence and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and crop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate 
and the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average 
yields higher than those shown in table 5. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Such management provides drainage, ero- 
sion control, and protection from flooding; the proper 
planting and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop 
varieties; appropriate tillage practices, including time of 
tillage and seedbed preparation and tiling when soil 
moisture is favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, 
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and harmful insects; effective use of crop residues, barn- 
yard manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting crops 
with the smallest possible loss; timeliness of all field- 
work; and favorable soil reaction and optimum levels of 
phosphorus, potassium, and trace elements for each 
crop. Accurate fertilizer recommendations for a particular 
Soil and a particular crop can only be accomplished by 
soil testing. In the absence of a soil test, general fertiliz- 
er recommendations are available in Agriculture Circular 
639 (3). 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The local 
offices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Cooper- 
ative Extension Service can provide information about 
the management concerns and productivity of the soils 
for these crops. 


Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and gen- 
erally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to crops that require special 
management. Capability classification is not a substitute 
for interpretations designed to show suitability and limita- 
tions of groups of soils for rangeland, for forest trees, or 
for engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped 
at three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
the levels class and subclass are used in this soil survey. 
These levels are defined in the following paragraphs. A 
survey area may not have soils of all classes. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designat- 
ed by Roman numerals | through МИ. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use. The classes are defined as 
follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class |! soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class || soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 
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Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class М! soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, и, s, or 
с, to the class numeral, for example, Пе. The letter е 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is too cold 
or too dry. 

in class | there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in 
class V are subject to little or no erosion, though they 
have other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, 
woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and sub- 
class is indicated in table 6. All soils in the survey area 
except Rock outcrop are included. Some of the soils that 
are well suited to crops and pasture may be in low- 
intensity use, for example, soils in capability classes |! 
and Ill. Data in this table can be used to determine the 
farming potential of such soils. 

The capability subclass is identified in the description 
of each soil mapping unit in the section "Soil maps for 
detailed planning." 


Woodland 


By Gary T. Bell, forester, and T.W. Green, soil scientist, Forest 
Service. 


In 1972 about 90 percent of the total land area in 
Rabun and Towns Counties was in commercial forest. Of 
the total wooded acreage, about 64 percent was in the 
Chattahoochee National Forest and other publicly owned 
land, and the remaining 36 percent was held by private 
industrial owners. 

The forest survey shows that within the two-county 
area, 51 percent of the total forested land is in the oak- 
hickory forest type, 22 percent is in the oak-pine forest 
type, 23 percent is in loblolly shortleaf pine forest type, 
and 4 percent is in white pine-hemlock forest type. Local 
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markets for sawtimber and veneer are adequate for the 
current annual growth. 

Although the demand for hardwood and softwood pulp 
has increased within the past few years, it is still limited 
because of the combination of difficult logging terrain 
and distance to market. Most of the small roundwood 
from the two-county area is shipped out of the state. 
Adequate forest fire protection provided to all lands in 
the past few years has increased the interest in good 
forestry and has raised the standards for forestry prac- 
tices. 

Table 7 contains information useful in the planning, 
management, and use of woodland crops. Map unit sym- 
bols for the soils that are suitable for woodland crops 
are listed alphabetically, preferred and acceptable tree 
species are listed, potential productivity is given, and 
major management concerns are recognized. 

Preferred species indicates the major species to be 
managed in existing stands, planted, or encouraged in 
natural regeneration. Management considerations, how- 
ever, may indicate different species preference. 

Potential productivity of the commercially important 
trees suitable on each soil is expressed as prevailing site 
index, which is the total height, in feet, that the most 
desirable (dominant and codominant) trees of a given 
species, growing on a specified soil, will reach in 50 
years. The estimates of site indexes given are based on 
measurements of trees of different species, on published 
and unpublished records, and on measurements taken in 
the two counties and also in the immediate surrounding 
counties. Optimum annual growth varies with both the 
species and the site index. For the greatest volume of 
either pulpwood or sawtimber, the stand needs to be 
harvested at the indicated age and a new crop begun. 
For sawtimber, particularly hardwoods, quality timber pro- 
duced by larger trees commands higher stumpage 
prices. Where this is the case, stands on sites where the 
site index is more than 80 can be left for 10 to 30 years 
longer to take advantage of this economic increase. This 
situtation is most common in cove hardwood sites on 
Dyke loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, Tusquitee loam, 10 
to 25 percent slopes, and on Tusquitee-Haywood associ- 
ation, steep. 

Acceptable species indicates the species tolerated in 
mixtures with preferred species. Management consider- 
ations, however, may indicate different species prefer- 
ence. 

Equipment limitations are rated according to the 
degree that some soil characteristics and topographic 
features restrict the use of conventional equipment for 
preparing sites, planting and harvesting wood crops, con- 
structing roads, and controlling fires. The limitation is 
slight if there is little or no restriction on the type of 
equipment that can be used or on the time of the year 
that the equipment can be used. It is moderate if the use 
of equipment is restricted by one or more unfavorable 
characteristics, such as slope, stones, or other obstruc- 
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tions: seasonal wetness; instability; or risk of injury to 
roots of trees. The limitation is severe if special equip- 
ment is needed and if the use of such equipment is 
severely restricted by one or more unfavorable soil char- 
acteristics. 

Erosion hazard refers to the degree of limitation 
placed on the production of wood crops as a result of 
potential erosion if the soils are used as woodland and if 
the soils are managed according to acceptable stand- 
ards. The hazard is slight if the problems of erosion 
control are not great; moderate if some attention must 
be given to controlling erosion; and severe if intensive 
management, special equipment, and special methods of 
operation must be planned to protect the soils. 

Seedling mortality is minimal in the two county area 
and is not a factor in management. Plant competition is 
slight, so no ratings were developed to express degrees 
of plant competition. 

In harvesting and regeneration, necessary action must 
be taken at all times to minimize the concentration of 
water, especially in skid trails, logging decks, and exist- 
ing gullies. When logging operations are completed, tem- 
porary roads should be shaped, waterbarred, and proper- 
ly vegetated. 


Engineering 


This section provides information about the use of 
soils for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction ma- 
terial, and water management. Among those who can 
benefit from this information are engineers, landowners, 
community planners, town and city managers, land de- 
velopers, builders, contractors, and farmers and ranch- 
ers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the “Soil properties" section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behav- 
ior of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, plas- 
ticity index, soil reaction, depth to bedrock, hardness of 
bedrock that is within 5 or 6 feet of the surface, soil 
wetness, depth to a seasonal high water table, slope, 
likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure or aggrega- 
tion, in-place soil density, and geologic origin of the soil 
material. Where pertinent, data about kinds of clay min- 
erals, mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and the 
kind of absorbed cations were also considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil prop- 
erties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in engi- 
neering uses. Аз appropriate, these values can be ap- 
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plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to (1) select potential residential, 
commercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste dis- 
posal facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of 
soils and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, 
and topsoil; (7) plan farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil 
and water conservation; (8) relate performance of struc- 
tures already built to the properties of the kinds of soil 
on which they are built so that performance of similar 
structures on the same or a similar soil in other locations 
can be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils 
for cross-country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

Data presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or gener- 
al designs that will overcome unfavorable soil properties 
and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to the use 
of these data, however, should be well understood. First, 
the data are generally not presented for soil material 
below a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Also, because of the scale 
of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas of 
soils that differ from the dominant soil may be included 
in mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the need 
for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by person- 
nel having expertise in the specific use contemplated. 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 8 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of 
limitations for building site development; table 9, for sani- 
tary facilities; and table 11, for water management. Table 
10 shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a source 
of construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey, can be used to make additional interpretations 
and to construct interpretive maps for specific uses of 
land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Bullding site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, and local roads and streets 
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are indicated in table В. A s//ght limitation indicates that 
Soil properties generally are favorable for the specified 
use; any limitation is minor and easily overcome. A mod- 
erate limitation indicates that soil properties and site fea- 
tures are unfavorable for the specified use, but the limi- 
tations can be overcome or minimized by special plan- 
ning and design. A severe limitation indicates that one or 
more soil properties or site features are so unfavorable 
or difficult to overcome that a major increase in con- 
struction effort, special design, or intensive maintenance 
is required. For some soils rated severe, such costly 
measures may not be feasible. 

Shallow excavations are made for pipelines, sewer- 
lines, communications and power transmission lines, 
basements, open ditches, and cemeteries. Such digging 
or trenching is influenced by soil wetness caused by a 
seasonal high water table; the texture and consistence 
of soils; the tendency of soils to cave in or slough; and 
the presence of very firm, dense soil layers, bedrock, or 
large stones. In addition, excavations are affected by 
slope of the soil and the probability of flooding. Ratings 
do not apply to soil horizons below a depth of 6 feet 
unless otherwise noted. 

In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is given, and the presence of very firm or 
extremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is 
indicated. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings referred to 
in table 8 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial build- 
ings without basements and for dwellings with and with- 
out basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the struc- 
ture from settling or shear failure of the foundation does 
not occur. These ratings were determined from esti- 
mates of the shear strength, compressibility, and shrink- 
swell potential of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity and in- 
place density, potential frost action, soil wetness, and 
depth to a seasonal high water table were also consid- 
ered. Soil wetness and depth to a seasonal high water 
table indicate potential difficulty in providing adequate 
drainage for basements, lawns, and gardens. Depth to 
bedrock, slope, and large stones in or on the soil are 
also important considerations in the choice of sites for 
these structures and were considered in determining the 
ratings. Susceptibility to flooding is a serious hazard. 

Local roads and streets referred to in table 8 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying 
soil material; a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments, 
or soil material stabilized with lime or cement; and a 
flexible or rigid surface, commonly asphalt or concrete. 
The roads are graded with soil material at hand, and 
most cuts and fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as weli as the quantity and workability of fill material 
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available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, shrink-swell potential, and potential 
frost action are indicators of the traffic supporting capac- 
ity used in making the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, 
Slope, depth to hard rock or very compact layers, and 
content of large stones affect stability and ease of exca- 
vation. 


Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
officials. Table 9 shows the degree and kind of limita- 
tions of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as 
daily cover for landfills. It is important to observe local 
ordinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as s/ight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive 
maintenance is required. Soil suitability is rated by the 
terms good, fair, or poor, which, respectively, mean 
about the same as the terms s/ight, moderate, and 
Severe. 

Septic lank absorption fields are subsurface systems 
of tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a 
septic tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for 
this use. The soil properties and site features considered 
are those that affect the absorption of the effluent and 
those that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding. 
Stones, boulders, and shallowness to bedrock interfere 
with installation. Excessive slope can cause lateral seep- 
age and surfacing of the effluent. Also, soil erosion and 
soil slippage are hazards if absorption fields are installed 
on sloping soils. 

In some soils, loose sand and gravel or fractured bed- 
rock is less than 4 feet below the tile lines. In these soils 
the absorption field does not adequately filter the efflu- 
ent, and ground water in the area may be contaminated. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table can be in- 
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stalled or the size of the absorption field can be in- 
creased so that performance is satisfactory. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and 
cut slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. 
Aerobic lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage 
within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil 
material for the lagoon floor and sides is required to 
minimize seepage and contamination of ground water. 
Soils that are very high in content of organic matter and 
those that have cobbles, stones, or boulders are not 
suitable. Unless the soil has very slow permeability, con- 
tamination of ground water is a hazard where the sea- 
sonal high water table is above the level of the lagoon 
floor. In soils where the water table is seasonally high, 
seepage of ground water into the lagoon can seriously 
reduce the lagoon's capacity for liquid waste. Slope, 
depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding also 
affect the suitability of sites for sewage lagoons or the 
cost of construction. Shear strength and permeability of 
compacted soil material affect the performance of em- 
bankments. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid waste 
by placing refuse in successive layers either in excavat- 
ed trenches or on the surface of the soil. The waste is 
spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin layer 
of soil material. Landfill areas are subject to heavy ve- 
hicular traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and traffica- 
bility affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The best 
soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to 
slow permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, 
and are not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to 
be sticky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils 
generally have rapid permeability, which might allow nox- 
ious liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness 
can be a limitation, because operating heavy equipment 
on a wet soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse in- 
creases the risk of pollution of ground water. 

Ease of excavation affects the suitability of a soil for 
the trench type of landfill. A suitable soil is deep to 
bedrock and free of large stones and boulders. If the 
seasonal water table is high, water will seep into trench- 
es. 

Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 9 
apply only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 
feet. If the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or 
moderate may not be valid. Site investigation is needed 
before a site is selected. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to soil blowing. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
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horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 

Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil materia! available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the 
borrow areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, 
and potentia! for plant growth. 


Construction materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadfill, 
sand, gravel, and topsoil is indicated in table 10 by 
ratings of good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and 
organic-matter content of each soil horizon are important 
factors in rating soils for use as construction materials. 
Each soil is evaluated to the depth observed, generally 
about 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. 
The performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or 
cement is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such 
performance is given in the descriptions of the soil 
series. 

The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 14 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low potential frost action, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 
drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils 
rated fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and 
have other limiting features, such as moderate shrink- 
swell potential, moderately steep slopes, wetness, or 
many stones. If the thickness of suitable material is less 
than 3 feet, the entire soil is rated poor. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 10 provide 
guidance as to where to look for probable sources and 
are based on the probability that soils in a given area 
contain sizable quantities of sand or gravel. A soil rated 
good or fair has a layer of suitable material at least 3 
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feet thick, the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. 
Coarse fragments of soft bedrock material, such as 
shale and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and 
gravel. Fine-grained soils are not suitable sources of 
sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the 
water table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 14. 

Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil materi- 
al to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage 
that can result at the area from which the topsoil is 
taken. 

The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness 
of suitable material, wetness, slope, and amount of 
stones. The ability of the soil to support plantlife is deter- 
mined by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble 
salts or toxic substances. Organic matter in the A1 or Ap 
horizon greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from 
these horizons should be carefully preserved for later 
use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable 
loamy material at their surface. They are free of stones 
and cobbles, are iow in content of gravel, and have 
gentle slopes. They are low in soluble salts that can limit 
or prevent plant growth. They are naturally fertile or 
respond well to fertilizer. They are not so wet that exca- 
vation is difficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inches thick or soils that have appreciable amounts of 
gravel, stones, or soluble salt. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils and very firm 
clayey soils; soils with suitable layers less than 8 inches 
thick; soils having large amounts of gravel, stones, or 
soluble salt; steep soils; and poorly drained soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter, a surface horizon is generally 
preferred for topsoil because of its organic-matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as A1 or Ap in the soil 
series descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 


Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In table 11 the degree of soil limitation and soil 
and site features that affect use are indicated for each 
kind of soil. This information is significant in planning, 
installing, and maintaining water control structures. 
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Soil and site limitations are expressed as slight, mod- 
erate, and severe. S/ight means that the soil properties 
and site features are generally favorable for the specified 
use and that any limitation is minor and easily overcome. 
Moderale means that some soil properties or site fea- 
tures are unfavorable for the specified use but can be 
overcome or modified by special planning and design. 
Severe means that the soil properties and site features 
are so unfavorable and so difficult to correct or over- 
come that major soil reclamation, special design, or in- 
tensive maintenance is required. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low seep- 
age potential, which is determined by permeability and 
the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage, erosion, and piping and has 
favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, 
and compaction characteristics. Large stones and organ- 
ic matter in a soil downgrade the suitability of a soil for 
use in embankments, dikes, and levees. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability; texture; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
layers that affect the rate of water movement; depth to 
the water table; slope; stability of ditchbanks; susceptibil- 
ity to flooding; salinity and alkalinity; and availability of 
outlets for drainage. 

Irrigation is affected by such features as slope, sus- 
ceptibility to flooding, hazards of water erosion and soil 
blowing, texture, presence of salts and alkali, depth of 
root zone, rate of water intake at the surface, permeabil- 
ity of the soil below the surface layer, available water 
Capacity, need for drainage, and depth to the water 
table. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a combi- 
nation of channels and ridges constructed across a 
slope to intercept runoff. They allow water to soak into 
the soil or flow slowly to an outlet. Features that affect 
suitability of a soil for terraces are uniformity and steep- 
ness of slope; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other unfa- 
vorable material; large stones; permeability; ease of es- 
tablishing vegetation; and resistance to water erosion, 
soil blowing, soil slipping, and piping. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff 
to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect 
the use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, 
erodibility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegeta- 
tion. 


Recreation 


The soils of the survey area are rated in table 12 
according to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses. The ratings are based on such restric- 
tive soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture 
of the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but 
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important in evaluating a site, are location and accessi- 
bility of the area, size and shape of the area and its 
scenic quality, the ability of the soil to support vegeta- 
tion, access to water, potential water impoundment sites 
available, and either access to public sewerlines or ca- 
pacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent. Soils 
subject to flooding are limited, in varying degree, for 
recreation use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. Onsite assess- 
ment of height, duration, intensity, and frequency of 
flooding is essential in planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. S/ight means that the soil 
properties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
the limitations can be overcome or alleviated by plan- 
ning, design, or special maintenance. Severe means that 
soil properties are unfavorable and that limitations can 
be offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 12 can be supplemented by 
information in other parts of this survey. Especially help- 
ful are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, 
given in table 9, and interpretations for dwellings without 
basements and for local roads and streets, given in table 
8. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines (fig. 7). Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils for this use have mild slopes and are not wet or 
subject to flooding during the period of use. The surface 
has few or no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily 
but remains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong 
slopes and stones or boulders can greatly increase the 
cost of constructing camping sites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to 
flooding during the period of use, and do not have 
slopes or stones or boulders that will increase the cost 
of shaping sites or of building access roads and parking 
areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If shaping is required to 
obtain a uniform grade, the depth of the soil over bed- 
rock or hardpan should be enough to allow necessary 
grading. 

Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, bicy- 
cling, and other uses should require little or no cutting 
and filling. The best soils for this use are those that are 
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not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once during the 
annual period of use. They should have moderate slopes 
and have few or no stones or boulders on the surface. 


Wildlife habitat 


Jesse Mercer, Jr., biologist, Soil Conservation Service, assisted in 
preparing this section. 


The soils in Rabun and Towns Counties are suited for 
and support several kinds of wildlife. Some species in- 
habit woodlands and farmland; some species require an 
aquatic habitat. Some animals eat only insects or other 
animals for foods; some require only vegetation; and 
others prefer a combination of these. 

Quail, dove, rabbit, squirrel, fox, opossum, racoon, and 
many non-game birds are common throughout the 
survey area. Many farms have suitable sites for small 
fishponds. Deer, turkey, and grouse require extensive 
tracts of woodland, and water must be abundant. The 
long, narrow flood plains along the larger streams are 
well suited to migratory duck, native wood ducks, musk- 
rat, and beaver. Beaver dams are common along many 
of these streams. 

Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they 
affect the construction of water impoundments. The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, 
and water. If any one of these elements is missing, is 
inadequate, or is inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce 
or do not inhabit the area. 

If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 13, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential to support the main kinds of 
wildlife habitat in the area. This information can be used 
in planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas that 
are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suitable 
for creating, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of man- 
agement needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat or the kind of habitat is easily created, 
improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the designated purpose. A rating of 
fair means that the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor means that limita- 
tions are severe for the designated element or kind of 
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wildlife habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
wildlife are very severe, and that unsatisfactory results 
can be expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even 
impossible to create, improve, or maintain on soils 
having such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals 
used by wildlife. The major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grain and seed crops are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, slope, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also consider- 
ations. Examples of grain and seed crops are corn, 
wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic grasses and her- 
baceous legumes that are planted for wildlife food and 
cover. Major soil properties that affect the growth of 
grasses and legumes are depth of the root zone, texture 
of the surface layer, available water capacity, wetness, 
surface stoniness, flood hazard, and slope. Soil tempera- 
ture and soil moisture are also considerations. Examples 
of grasses and legumes are fescue, lovegrass, brome- 
grass, clover, and alfalfa. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally estab- 
lished grasses, legumes, and forbs that provide food and 
cover for wildlife. Major soil properties that affect the 
growth of these plants are depth of the root zone, tex- 
ture of the surface layer, available water capacity, wet- 
ness, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil tempera- 
ture and soil moisture are also considerations. Examples 
of wild herbaceous plants are bluestem, goldenrod, beg- 
garweed, wheatgrass, and grama. 

Hardwood trees and the associated woody understory 
provide cover for wildlife and produce nuts or other fruit, 
buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage that wildlife eat. 
Major soil properties that affect growth of hardwood 
trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, available 
water capacity, and wetness. Examples of native plants 
are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, apple, hawthorn, dog- 
wood, hickory, blackberry, and blueberry. Examples of 
fruit-producing shrubs that are commercially available for 
planting on soils rated good are Russian-olive, autumn- 
olive, and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Soil proper- 
ties that have a major effect on the growth of coniferous 
plants are depth of the root zone, available water capac- 
ity, and wetness. Examples of coniferous plants are pine, 
Spruce, fir, cedar, and juniper. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild herba- 
ceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submerged or floating aquatics. They produce food or 
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cover for wildlife that use wetland as habitat. Major soil 
properties affecting wetland plants are texture of the 
surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, slope, and sur- 
face stoniness. Examples of wetland plants are 
smartweed, wild millet, and rushes, sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams or levees or by water-control structures 
in marshes or streams. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, sur- 
face stoniness, slope, and permeability. The availability 
of a dependable water supply is important if water areas 
are to be developed. Examples of shallow water areas 
are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and ponds. 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Openiand habitat consists of cropland, pasture, mead- 
ows, and areas that are overgrown with grasses, herbs, 
shrubs, and vines. These areas produce grain and seed 
crops, grasses and legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. The kinds of wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, meadowlark, field sparrow, cot- 
tontail rabbit, and red fox. 

Woodland habitat consists of areas of hardwoods or 
conifers, or a mixture of both, and associated grasses, 
legumes, and wild herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted 
io these areas include wild turkey, ruffed grouse, wood- 
cock, thrushes, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, rac- 
Coon, deer, and bear. 

Wetland habitat consists of open, marshy or swampy, 
shallow water areas where water-tolerant plants grow. 
Some of the wildlife attracted to such areas are ducks, 
geese, herons, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Soil properties 


Extensive data about soi! properties are summarized 
on the following pages. The two main sources of these 
data are the many thousands of soil borings made during 
the course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil scien- 
tists can identify several important soil properties. They 
note the seasonal scil moisture condition or the pres- 
ence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in the 
profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 
natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 
soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
io verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
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determine all major properties of key soils, especially 
properties that cannot be estimated accurately by field 
observation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for 
all soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby 
survey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of engi- 
neering properties, the engineering classifications, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major hori- 
zon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
data about pertinent soil and water features, and engi- 
neering test data. 


Engineering properties 


Table 14 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 

Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 14 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each hori- 
zon is indicated. More information about the range in 
depth and about other properties in each horizon is 
given for each soil series in the section "Soil series and 
morphology." 

Texture is described in table 14 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. "Loam," for example, is soil material that is 7 
to 27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 
52 percent sand. If a soil contains gravel or other parti- 
cles coarser than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, 
for example, "gravelly loam." Other texture terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 

The two systems commonly used in classifying soils 
for engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification 
System (Unified) (Z) and the system adopted by the 
American Association of State Highway and Transporta- 
tion Officials (AASHTO) (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to prop- 
erties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, 
CL-ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect their use in highway con- 
struction and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil 
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is classified in one of seven basic groups ranging from 
A-1 through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, and plasticity index. Soils in group A-1 are 
coarse grained and low in content of fines. At the other 
extreme, in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly or- 
ganic soils are classified in group A-8 on the basis of 
visual inspection. 

When laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and 
A-7 groups are further classified as follows: A-1-a, A-1-b, 
A-2-4, А-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, and A-7-6. As an addi- 
tional refinement, the desirability of soils as subgrade 
material can be indicated by a group index number. 
These numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade ma- 
terial to 20 or higher for the poorest. The AASHTO 
classification for soils tested in the survey area, with 
group index numbers in parentheses, is given in table 17. 
The estimated classification, without group index num- 
bers, is given in table 14. Also in table 14 the percent- 
age, by weight, of rock fragments more than 3 inches in 
diameter is estimated for each major horizon. These 
estimates are determined mainly by observing volume 
percentage in the field and then converting that, by for 
mula, to weight percentage. 

Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 
is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many borings made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These 
indexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators 
in making general predictions of soil behavior. Range in 
liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated on the basis 
of test data from the survey area or from nearby areas 
and on observations of the many soil borings made 
during the survey. 

In some surveys, the estimates are rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterberg limits extend a marginal amount across classifi- 
cation boundaries (1 or 2 percent), the classification in 
the marginal zone is omitted. 


Physical and chemical properties 


Table 15 shows estimated values for several soil char- 
acteristics and features that affect behavior of soils in 
engineering uses. These estimates are given for each 
major horizon, at the depths indicated, in the typical 
pedon of each soil. The estimates are based on field 
observations and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
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or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil 
features as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of 
the soil is an important factor to be considered in plan- 
ning and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the 
potential of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristics are content of orgaric matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irriga- 
tion systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as a range in pH values. 
The range in pH of each major horizon is based on many 
field checks. For many soils, the values have been veri- 
fied by laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in 
selecting the crops, ornamental plants, or other plants to 
be grown; in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and 
stabilization; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 

Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 
the swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many 
Soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also 
influence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless spe- 
cial designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indi- 
cates that special design and added expense may be 
required if the planned use of the soil will not tolerate 
large volume changes. 

Erosion factors are used to predict the erodibility of a 
soil and its tolerance to erosion in relation to specific 
kinds of land use and treatment. The soil erodibility 
factor (K) is a measure of the susceptibility of the soil to 
erosion by water. Soils having the highest K values are 
the most erodible. K values range from 0.10 to 0.64. To 
estimate annual soil loss per acre, the K value of a soil 
is modified by factors representing plant cover, grade 
and length of slope, management practices, and climate. 
The soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of 
soil erosion, whether from rainfall or soil blowing, that 
can occur without reducing crop production or environ- 
mental quality. The rate is expressed in tons of soil loss 
per acre per year. 
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Soil and water features 


Table 16 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be affect- 
ed by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis of the intake of 
water after the soils have been wetted and have re- 
ceived precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or grav- 
els. These soils have a high rate of water transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water trans- 
mission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, soils 
that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
and soils that are shallow over nearly impervious materi- 
al. These soils have a very slow rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and by tides. Water standing for short periods 
after rains or after snow melts is not considered flooding, 
nor is water in swamps and marshes. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency and duration 
of flooding and the time of year when flooding is most 
likely. The ratings are based on evidence in the soil 
profiie of the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of 
gravel, sand, silt, or, in places, clay deposited by flood- 
water; irregular decrease in organic-matter content with 
increasing depth; and absence of distinctive soil horizons 
that form in soils of the area that are not subject to 
flooding. The ratings are also based on local information 
about floodwater levels in the area and the extent of 
flooding; and on information that relates the position of 
each soil on the landscape to historic floods. 

The generalized description of flood hazards is of 
value in land-use planning and provides a valid basis for 
land-use restrictions. The soil data are less specific, 
however, than those provided by detailed engineering 
surveys that delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood 
frequency levels. 
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High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. 
Estimates are based mainly on the relationship between 
grayish colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
of the soil survey. Indicated in table 16 are the depth to 
the seasonal high water table; the kind of water table, 
that is, perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of 
the year that the water table commonly is high. Only 
saturated zones above a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicat- 
ed. 

Information about the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kinds of drainage systems, and the 
need for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such 
information is also needed to decide whether or not 
construction of basements is feasible and to determine 
how septic tank absorption fields and other underground 
installations will function. Also, a seasonal high water 
table affects ease of excavation. 

Depth to bedrock is shown for all soils that are under- 
lain by bedrock at a depth of 5 to 6 feet or less. For 
many soils, the limited depth to bedrock is a part of the 
definition of the soil series. The depths shown are based 
on measurements made in many soil borings and on 
other observations during the mapping of the soils. The 
kind of bedrock and its hardness as related to ease of 
excavation is also shown. Rippable bedrock can be ex- 
cavated with a single-tooth ripping attachment on a 200- 
horsepower tractor, but hard bedrock generally requires 
blasting. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated 
steel or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated 
steel is related to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, 
total acidity, and electrical conductivity of the soil materi- 
al. The rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on 
the sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Pro- 
tective measures for steel or more resistant concrete 
help to avoid or minimize damage resulting from the 
corrosion. Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or 
Soil horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an 
installation that is entirely within one kind of soil or within 
one soil horizon. 


Engineering test data 


The results of analyses of engineering properties of 
several typical soils of the survey area are given in table 
17. 

The data presented are for soil samples that were 
collected from carefully selected sites. The soil profiles 
sampled are typical of the series discussed in the sec- 
tion "Soil series and morphology." The soil samples 
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were analyzed by the Department of Transportation, 
State of Georgia Office of Materials and Research. 

The methods used in obtaining the data are listed by 
code in the next paragraph. Most of the codes, in paren- 
theses, refer to the methods assigned by the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials (7). The code for Unified classification was as- 
signed by the American Society for Testing and Materi- 
als (2). 

The methods and codes are AASHTO classification 
(M-145); Unified classification (D-2487); Grain size distri- 
bution (T88); liquid limit (T89); plasticity index (T90); 
moisture density (T99); volume change. 


Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described in detail. The descriptions are 
arranged in alphabetic order by series name. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. The soil is then 
compared to similar soils and to nearby soils of other 
series. Then a pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
Soil that is typical of the soil series in the survey area, is 
described. The detailed descriptions of each soil horizon 
follow standards in the Soil Survey Manual (6). Unless 
otherwise noted, colors described are for moist soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
lant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
Phases, or mapping units, of each soil series are de- 
scribed in the section "Soil maps for detailed planning." 


Ashe series 


The Ashe series consists of moderately deep, some- 
what excessively drained soils that formed in residuum 
from biotite gneiss interrupted by narrow dykes of schist. 
Permeability is moderately rapid. These soils are on 
moderately steep, convex ridgetops, and on long, steep 
or very steep, uneven sides of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Elevation is commonly higher than 2,500 feet. 
Slopes range from 10 to 75 percent but are mainly 35 to 
65 percent; aspect is toward the southeast or southwest. 

Ashe soils are associated with Edneyville, Porters, and 
Tusquitee soils. Edneyville and Porters are on the same 
landscape, but are deeper to hard rock and have more 
clay in the subsoil than Ashe soils. Tusquitee soils are in 
mountain coves; solum thickness is more than 40 
inches. In addition, Porters and Tusquitee soils have an 
umbric epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Ashe stony sandy loam, in an area of 
Ashe association, stony, very steep, in a hardwood 
forest on Chinquipen Ridge, 1.5 miles north of Tray Gap 
on west side of Corbin Creek Road, in Towns County: 


SOIL SURVEY 


O1—2 inches to 1 inch; fresh forest litter of leaves and 
twigs. 

O2—1 inch to 0; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) decompos- 
ing forest litter mixed with some mineral matter. 
A11—0 to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
stony sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; few fine flakes of mica; 10 percent by 
volume coarse pebbles and stones; many fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth bound- 

ary. 

A12—3 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) stony sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few fine flakes of mica; 10 percent by volume 
coarse pebbles and stones; many fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2—8 to 28 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; moderate medium granular structure; friable; 
few fine flakes of mica; 10 percent by volume 
coarse pebbles and stones; common fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—28 to 36 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) granite 
gneiss saprolite that crushes to sandy loam; mas- 
sive; friable; few fine flakes of mica; 10 percent by 
volume coarse pebbles, cobbles, and stones; 
common fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Cr—36 inches; moderately hard, light granite gneiss. 


Solum thickness ranges from 16 to 29 inches. Depth 
to bedrock ranges from 26 to 40 inches. Coarse pebbles, 
cobbles, and stones range from about 5 to 15 percent in 
the A and B horizons. The soil is very strongly acid or 
strongly acid throughout. 

The A horizon is 4 to 10 inches thick. it has hue of 
10YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. A horizons 
that have value of less than 3.5 are less than 6 inches 
thick. 

The B2 horizon is 11 to 20 inches thick. It has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. It 
is sandy loam or fine sandy loam. 

The C1 horizon is 7 to 12 inches thick. It has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 or 6. 
Coarse fragments range from 15 to 30 percent by 
volume. 


Bradson series 


The Bradson series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in loamy and 
clayey sediment that was moved from higher lying soils. 
The Bradson soils are on toe slopes, in saddles, or in 
coves of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Elevation commonly 
ranges from 1,700 to 3,000 feet. Slopes range from 2 to 
25 percent but are mainly from 10 to 25 percent; aspect is 
chiefly toward the south and west. 

Bradson soils are on the same landscape with the 
Dyke and Hayesville soils. Dyke soils have a dark red 
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subsoil. Hayesville soils are on higher lying, convex rid- 
getops and formed in residual material. 

Typical pedon of Bradson fine sandy loam, in an area 
of Bradson fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, in 
a wooded area on the north side of the road 5.9 miles 
east of Clayton, Georgia, on U.S. Highway 76, 2.2 miles 
northeast on Pole Creek Road, Rabun County: 


Ар—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few peb- 
bles; few fine flakes of mica; many fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

В1—6 to 10 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
pebbles; few fine flakes of mica; many fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—10 to 23 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) clay loam; mod- 
erate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few pebbles; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
few fine flakes of mica; common fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—23 to 52 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few peb- 
bles; continuous clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine flakes of mica; common fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—52 to 67 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) clay loam; moder- 
ate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
pebbles; few fine flakes of mica; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

IIC—67 to 90 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) micaceous saprolite that is easily dug 
by handtools; common thin dykes of schist; common 
fine and medium flakes of mica; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to 80 inches. Depth 
to bedrock ranges from 5 feet to more than 10 feet. The 
solum has pebbles, cobbles, and stones that range from 
2 to 15 percent, and, at times, fine flakes of mica that 
range to 2 percent. The solum is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout. 

The A horizon is 5 to 9 inches thick. It has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The B1 horizon is 3 to 5 inches thick. It has hue of 
5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. It is 
sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The Bt horizon is 40 to 45. inches thick. It has hue of 
5YR to 10R, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. It is 
clay loam or clay. 

The B3 horizon is 15 to 25 inches thick. It has hue of 
5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. It is 
sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The C horizon is saprolite that crushes to sandy clay 
loam or clay loam. 
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Chatuge series 


The Chatuge series consists of deep, poorly drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in loamy sedi- 
ment. These soils are on low stream terraces in moder- 
ately broad valleys of the Blue Ridge Mountains. In 
places they are at the heads of drainageways or on toe 
slopes of mountains. The water table is commonly within 
12 to 24 inches of the surface during winter and spring. 
There is the probability of very brief flooding during this 
period. Slopes range from 1 to 4 percent but are mainly 
1 or 2 percent. 

Chatuge soils are on the same landscape with the 
Dillard, Toxaway, and Transylvania soils. Dillard soils are 
on slightly higher positions in the landscape and are 
better drained than Chatuge soils. Toxaway and Transyl- 
vania soils have an umbric epipedon that is more than 
20 inches thick, and do not have an argillic horizon. 
Transylvania soils are better drained than Chatuge soils. 

Typical pedon of Chatuge loam, in an area of Chatuge 
loam, in a pasture 7.9 miles west of Hiawassee and 0.5 
mile north of the town of Young Harris on U.S. Highway 
76, 300 feet west of the highway and 150 feet north of 
Corn Creek, in Towns County: 


Ар—0 to 8 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; few fine flakes of 
mica; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Big—8 to 17 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; common fine and medium roots; common fine 
flakes of mica; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21tg—17 to 33 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay loam; 
common fine distinct yellowish brown mottles; mod- 
erate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; common fine flakes of mica; medium acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—33 to 41 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
6) mottles; moderate coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; common fine flakes of mica; medium acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B23tg—41 to 48 inches; dark gray (N 4/0) clay loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
common fine flakes of mica; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

ПСа—48 to 60 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) gravelly 
coarse sand; few medium distinct light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; very friable; common fine 
flakes of mica; many fine pebbles; medium acid. 
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Solum thickness ranges from 40 to 50 inches. Depth 
to bedrock is 10 feet or more. The soil ranges from very 
strongly acid to medium acid throughout. Flakes of mica 
range from few to many throughout the soil. 

The A horizon is commonly 6 to 8 inches thick but 
ranges to 10 inches thick. It has hue of 10YR, value of 
3, and chroma of 1 to 3. If present, pebbles range to 5 
percent by volume. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 0 to 2. Few or common, fine or 
medium yellowish brown, red, or gray mottles are 
throughout this horizon. If present, pebbles range to 15 
percent by volume. 

The IIC horizon has hue of 10YR ог 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 0 to 2. It is loamy sand, gravelly coarse 
sand, very gravelly coarse sand, or gravelly loamy sand. 
Commonly, the sand and gravel are stratified. Pebbles 
range from 15 to 50 percent by volume. 


Dillard series 


The Dillard series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils that formed in loamy sediment. Permeabil- 
ity is moderately slow. These soils are on stream ter- 
races in valleys or on toe slopes of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Elevation commonly ranges from 1,900 to 
2,200 feet. Slopes range from 2 to 6 percent, but are 
mainly 2 to 4 percent; aspect is commonly towards the 
south and west. 

Dillard soils are associated with the Bradson, Chatuge, 
Dyke, Toxaway, and Transylvania soils. Bradson, Cha- 
tuge, and Dyke soils are in similar positions in the land- 
scape, but Bradson and Dyke soils are in higher lying 
areas, have redder subsoils than Dillard soils, and are 
well drained. Chatuge soils are in slightly lower areas, 
have dark gray subsoils, and are poorly drained. 
Toxaway and Transylvania soils are on lower lying flood 
plains and have a thick umbric epipedon. Toxaway soils 
are poorly drained, and Transylvania soils are well 
drained or moderately well drained. 

Typical pedon of Dillard sandy loam, in an area of 
Dillard sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, in grassland 
6.0 miles north of Clayton, Georgia, on U.S. Highway 
441, 0.4 mile west of Rabun Gap Post Office, 50 feet 
north of the road at Rabun Gap School, in Rabun 
County: 


Ар—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; moderate fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; few fine flakes of 
mica; medium acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B211—8 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; thin brown (10YR 5/3) coating in root 
channels; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 


SOIL SURVEY 


B22t—20 to 27 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
sandy clay loam; common medium distinct gray 
(10YR 6/1) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; few fine and medium roots; few fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—27 to 31 inches; olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) clay loam; 
many coarse distinct gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; mod- 
erate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; thick patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

IIB24tg—31 to 37 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) clay; 
many coarse prominent reddish yellow (5YR 6/8) 
and common medium distinct olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) 
mottles; moderate coarse angular blocky structure; 
firm; thick patchy clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

IIB3g—37 to 55 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) clay loam; 
common medium distinct light yellowish brown (2.5Y 
6/4) and common fine prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium angular blocky 
Structure; firm; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

ИС1—55 to 62 inches; light gray (5Y 7/1) clay; common 
medium prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mot- 
tles; massive; very firm; few fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid. 

ПСг—62 to 66 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mud- 
stone; crushes to silty clay; difficult to cut with 
auger; massive; very firm; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 30 to 60 inches. Depth 
to bed-rock ranges from 5 feet to more than 10 feet. The 
solum is strongly acid or medium acid in the A horizon 
and very strongly acid or strongly acid in the B and C 
horizons. Flakes of mica are few or common throughout. 

The A horizon is 6 to 9 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 to 3. If present, 
pebbles range to 5 percent by volume. 

The Bt horizon is 21 to 48 inches thick. It has hue of 
2.5Y, 10YR, or 7.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 
to 8. It has many or common, fine to coarse gray mottles 
in the lower part. It is sandy clay loam or clay loam. If 
present, pebbles range up to 15 percent by volume. 

The ИВ horizon, if present, is 6 to 32 inches thick. It 
has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 
it includes common or many, medium or coarse gray, 
brown, and yellow mottles. Some pedons lack a matrix 
color and have gray, brown, and yellow mottles. This 
horizon is clay or clay loam. If present, pebbles range to 
5 percent by volume. 

The IIC1 horizon is 5 to 20 inches thick. It has hue of 
5Y or 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It 
includes common or many brown and yellow mottles. 
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This horizon is clay, silty clay, or sandy loam. If present, 
pebbles range to 35 percent by volume. 

The ИСг horizon, if present, is 6 to 10 inches or more 
thick. It is mudstone that crushes to a silty clay loam or 
silty clay. 


Dyke series 


The Dyke series consists of deep, well drained, mod- 
erately permeable soils that formed in loamy and clayey 
sediment that was moved from higher lying soils. The 
Dyke soils are on high stream terraces and on colluvial 
fans in valleys of the Blue Ridge Mountains. In places 
they are on toe slopes, in coves, or in saddles of the 
mountains. Elevation commonly ranges from 1,800 to 
2,500 feet. Slopes range from 2 to 25 percent but are 
mainly 2 to 15 percent. 

Dyke soils are associated with the Bradson, Hayes- 
ville, and Rabun soils. Bradson and Hayesville soils are 
on the same landscape, but they are not as red as the 
Dyke soils. Also, the Hayesville soils formed in residual 
material. Rabun soils also formed in residual material 
and are on the higher lying ridgetops and sides of moun- 
tains. In addition, Rabun soils have a thinner solum than 
Dyke soils that formed in residual material. 

Typical pedon of Dyke loam, in an area of Dyke loam, 
2 to 10 percent slopes, in an idle field south of U.S. 
Highway 76, 5.0 miles east of Hiawassee, 210 feet north- 
east of Lower Hightower Church, in Towns County: 


Ap—O to 8 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few fine 
flakes of mica; many fine and medium roots; strong- 
ly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B1—8 to 12 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine flakes of mica; many fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—12 to 21 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; mod- 
erate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
thin discontinuous clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine flakes of mica; common fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—21 to 72 inches; dark red (10YR 3/6) clay; moder- 
ate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; thin 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
flakes of mica; about 5 percent pebbles by volume; 
few fine roots; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 48 to 72 inches or more. 
Depth to hard rock ranges from 8 to 12 feet or more. 
Coarse rounded quartz pebbles range to 10 percent 
throughout the soil. The soil is strongly acid or medium 
acid. 

The A horizon is 6 to 9 inches thick. It has hue of 5YR 
or 2.5YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 2 or 4. 
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The B1 horizon is O to 4 inches thick. It has hue of 
2.5YR or 5YR, value of 3, and chroma of 4 or 6. It is clay 
loam or loam. 

The Bt horizon is 40 to 60 inches or more thick. К has 
hue of 2.5YR or 10R, value of 3, and chroma of 4 or 6. It 
is silty clay loam or clay. 


Edneyville series 


The Edneyville series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in residuum from 
granite and gneiss interrupted by narrow dykes of schist. 
These soils are on narrow ridgetops and on steep, 
uneven sides of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Elevation 
commonly ranges from 2,500 to 4,500 feet or more. 
Slopes range from 10 to 45 percent but are mainly 25 to 
45 percent; aspect is toward the southeast to southwest. 

Edneyville soils are associated with the Ashe, Porters, 
Evard, and Tusquitee soils. Ashe, Porters, and Evard 
Soils are on the same landscape, but Ashe soils are 
more shallow to hard rock and do not have an argillic 
horizon. Porters soils have an umbric epipedon, and 
Evard soils have a redder subsoil than Edneyville soils 
and are on midmountain slopes. Tusquitee soils are in 
concave mountain coves and on saddles. They are on 
the foot slopes of mountains. 

Typical pedon of Edneyville sandy loam, in an area of 
Edneyville sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent, in a hardwood 
forest 0.8 mile north of Indian Grave Gap on the east 
side of a logging road, in Towns County: 


O1—2 inches to 1 inch; fresh forest litter of leaves and 
twigs. 

02—1 inch to 0; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) decom- 
posing forest litter mixed with some mineral matter. 

A1—0 to 5 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; few 
fine flakes of mica; 5 percent by volume pebbles 
and cobbles; many fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

А2—5 to 11 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; few 
fine flakes of mica; 5 percent by volume pebbles 
and cobbles; many fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B1—11 to 15 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) sandy loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine flakes of mica; 5 percent by volume 
pebbles and cobbles; common fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B2t—15 to 30 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; common fine flakes of mica; 10 percent 
by volume pebbles and cobbles; few fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B3—30 to 37 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
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very friable; common fine flakes of mica; 10 percent 
by volume pebbles and cobbles; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—37 to 48 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) granite 
gneiss saprolite; easily crushes to sandy loam; mas- 
Sive; common fine flakes of mica; 15 percent by 
volume pebbles and stones; clear wavy boundary. 

Cr—48 inches; weathered multicolored granite gneiss. 


Solum thickness ranges from 25 to 37 inches. Depth 
to weathered rock ranges from 48 to 60 inches or more. 
Few or common fine flakes of mica are throughout the 
soil. The soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Pebbles, cobbles, and stones range from 2 
to 25 percent. 

The A1 horizon is 1 to 5 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 ог 4, and chroma of 2 to 4. 
The A2 horizon is 2 to 6 inches thick. It has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 
Pebbles and cobbles range from 2 to 25 percent by 
volume. 

The Bt horizon is 12 to 18 inches thick. It has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5, and chroma of 3, 4, or 6. It is 
sandy clay loam or loam. Pebbles and cobbles range 
from 3 to 15 percent by volume. 

The C1 horizon is saprolite that has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 6: 


Evard series 


The Evard series consists of deep, well drained, mod- 
erately permeable soils that formed in residuum from 
granite gneiss interrupted by narrow dykes of schist. 
These soils are on narrow ridge tops and on uneven, 
complex sides of the Blue Ridge Mountains midway on 
the mountains. Elevation ranges from 1,500 to 2,800 
feet. Slopes range from 25 to 50 percent; aspect is 
toward the south. 

Evard soils are associated with the Ashe, Edneyville, 
Fannin, Hayesville, Porters, Saluda, and Tusquitee soils. 
Commonly, the Ashe, Edneyville, Porters, and Saluda 
soils are on higher lying ridgetops and mountainsides. 
These soils, with the exception of the shallow Saluda 
soils, do not have reddish subsoils. Fannin and Hayes- 
ville soils are on lower lying intermountain plateaus. 
Fannin soils have a high mica content, and Hayesville 
soils have a thicker solum and a higher clay content in 
the subsoil than Evard soils. Tusquitee soils are in coves 
and on foot slopes of mountains. 

Typical pedon of Evard sandy loam, in an area of 
Evard association, steep, in a mixed hardwood and pine 
forest 1.5 miles southwest of Indian Grave Gap Road at 
a sharp turn to the west, east of the road, in Towns 
County: 


SOIL SURVEY 


O2—1 inch to 0; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
decomposing forest litter mixed with some mineral 
matter, 

А1—0 to 2 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; few 
fine flakes of mica; 15 percent quartz pebbles and 
cobbles by volume; many fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A3—2 to 5 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/3) sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; few 
fine flakes of mica; 10 percent quartz pebbles and 
cobbles by volume; many fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—5 to 12 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; thin discontinuous clay films on faces of 
peds; common fine flakes of mica; 10 percent quartz 
pebbles and cobbles by volume; common fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—12 to 28 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; thin discontinuous clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine flakes of mica; 10 percent quartz 
pebbles and cobbles by volume; common fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B3—28 to 34 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine flakes of mica; 10 percent quartz peb- 
bles and cobbies by volume; common fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—34 to 50 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8), red 
(2.5YR 5/8), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sapro- 
lite; crushes to sandy loam; massive; friable; 
common fine flakes of mica; few fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary, 

Cr—50 inches; moderately hard weathered granite 
gneiss. 


Solum thickness ranges from 27 to 37 inches. Depth 
to moderately hard weathered rock is 4 feet or more, 
and depth to hard rock is 5 feet or more. Volume of 
pebbles and cobbles ranges from 5 to 15 percent in the 
A horizon and from 5 to 10 percent in the B horizon. 
Fine flakes of mica are few or common throughout. 

The A1 horizon is 2 to 6 inches thick. It has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 to 4. 
The A3 horizon, if present, is 2 to 5 inches thick. It has 
hue of 5YR, value of 4, and chroma of 4 or 6. 

The Bt horizon is 15 to 25 inches thick. It has hue of 
2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. It is 
sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The B3 horizon is 6 to 12 inches thick. It has the same 
color range as the Bt horizon. It is sandy clay loam or 
sandy loam. 

The C horizon is weathered gneiss and schist and has 
light and dark weathered fragments. 
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Fannin series 


The Fannin series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in re- 
siduum from mica schist and mica gneiss. These soils 
are on intermountain plateaus of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Elevation ranges between 2,000 and 2,600 feet. 
Slopes range from 2 to 25 percent but are mainly 10 to 
25 percent; aspect is chiefly toward the south and west. 

Fannin soils are associated with the Evard, Hayesville, 
and Saluda soils. Fannin soils are more micaceous 
throughout than the associated soils. Evard soils and 
Saluda soils are on higher lying adjacent mountains, and 
Saluda soils have a solum less than 20 inches thick. 
Hayesville soils are on the same landscape, have more 
clay in the subsoil than Fannin soils, and have a solum 
more than 40 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Fannin fine sandy loam, in an area of 
Fannin fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, in a 
wooded area 3.4 miles north of Hiawassee on Georgia 
Highway 75, 0.1 mile northeast on county gravel road, 
northwest of the road, in Towns County: 


O1—2 inches to 1 inch; fresh forest litter of leaves and 
twigs. 

O2—1 inch to 0; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
decomposing forest litter mixed with some mineral 
matter. 

А1—0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very fri- 
able; few flat fragments of schist; common fine 
flakes of mica; many fine and medium roots; strong- 
ly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 9 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; very friable; 
few flat fragments of schist; common fine flakes of 
mica; many fine and medium roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B1—9 to 15 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
flat fragments of schist; common fine flakes of mica; 
many fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B2t—15 to 28 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) clay loam; moder- 
ate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; thin 
discontinuous clay films on faces of peds; many fine 
and medium flakes of mica have greasy feel; about 
10 percent by volume flat fragments of schist; 
common fine and medium roots; strongly acid; grad- 
ual wavy boundary. 

B3—28 to 35 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
fine and medium flakes of mica; 15 percent by 
volume flat fragments of schist; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

C—35 to 72 inches; weathered mica schist saprolite with 
red (2.5YR 4/8), yellowish red (5YR 4/8), and 
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strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) loam in cracks and 
seams; saprolite crushes to loam; massive; many 
fine and medium flakes of mica have greasy feel; 
about 20 percent by volume flat fragments of schist; 
few fine roots in the upper part; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 27 to 35 inches. Depth 
to weathered rock is 20 to 40 inches. Pebbles and flat 
schist fragments range from 2 to 15 percent throughout. 
Flakes of mica are common or many throughout. 

The A1 horizon is 2 to 5 inches thick. It has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 
The A2 horizon is 3 to 6 inches thick. It has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The B horizon is 8 to 30 inches thick. It has hue of 
2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. It is 
clay loam or loam. 

The C horizon is yeliowish red, light reddish brown, or 
pale brown weathered micaceous saprolite that crushes 
to loam or fine sandy loam. 


Hayesville series 


The Hayesville series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in residum from 
granite, gneiss, and schist. These soils are on intermoun- 
tain plateaus of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Elevation 
commonly ranges from 1,800 to 3,400 feet. Slopes range 
from 2 to 25 percent but are mainly 10 to 25 percent; 
aspect chiefly is toward the south and west. 

Hayesvile soils are associated with the Вгадвоп, 
Dyke, and Evard soils. Bradson and Dyke soils are on 
toe slopes, on saddles, or in coves of mountains, and 
formed in loamy and clayey sediment. Evard soils are on 
higher lying steep mountainsides, have a thinner solum, 
and have less clay in the subsoil than Hayesville soils. 

Typical pedon of Hayesville fine sandy loam, in an 
area of Hayesville fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent 
slopes, in a wooded area 3.4 miles south of Clayton on 
U.S. Highway 441, 0.3 mile west on the south side of the 
county paved road, Rabun County: 


А1—0 to 2 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; few 
medium pebbles; many fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very fri- 
able; few medium pebbles; many fine and medium 
roots; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

В1—8 to 13 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay 
foam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine and medium roots; few fine flakes of 
mica; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—13 to 33 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) clay loam; mod- 
erate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
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thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; common fine 
and medium roots; common fine flakes of mica; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—33 to 47 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; common fine 
flakes of mica; few fine roots; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

83—47 to 55 inches; red (2.5YR 5/8) clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
medium pebbles; common fine and medium flakes 
of mica; strongly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

С—55 to 72 inches; red, yellowish brown, and gray sa- 
prolite that is easily dug by handtools; massive; fri- 
able; common fine and medium flakes of mica; 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 46 to 56 inches. If pres- 
ent, pebbles and cobbles range to 10 percent by volume 
throughout. If present, flakes of mica range to 2 percent 
in the A horizon and to 20 percent in the B horizon. 

The A1 horizon is 1 to 3 inches thick. It has hue of 
7.5YH or 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 to 4. 
The A2 horizon is 3 to 6 inches thick. it has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5, and chroma of 3, 4, or 6. 

The B1 horizon is 3 to 5 inches thick. It has hue of 
5YR or 2.5YH, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. It is 
sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The Bt horizon is 24 to 34 inches thick. It has hue of 
2.5YR or 10R, vaiue of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or B. It is 
clay loam or clay. 

The B3 horizon is 6 to 12 inches thick. It has hue of 
5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or B. It is 
sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The C horizon includes red and light gray saprolite that 
crushes to fine sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 


Haywood series 


The Haywood series consists of deep, well drained, 
rapidly permeable soils that formed in loamy sediment 
moved from higher lying soils. These soils are in steep 
coves and saddles, or on foot slopes of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Elevation commonly ranges from 2,600 to 
4,200 feet. Slopes range from 15 to 45 percent but are 
mostly 25 to 45 percent. 

Haywood soils are associated with the Ashe, Edney- 
ville, Porters, and Tusquitee soils. Ashe, Edneyville, and 
Porters soils are on higher lying mountain landscapes. 
Ashe and Edneyville soils have an ochric epipedon and 
a thinner solum, and and Edneyville soils have more clay 
in the subsoil. Porters soils have a thinner A horizon and 
a thinner solum. Haywood and Tusauitee soils are in similar 
boundaries in the landscape, but Tusquitee soils are 
commonly in lower lying coves, saddies, and foot slopes, 
and have a humic surface layer and more clay in the B 
horizons. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Typical pedon of Haywood stony loam in an area of 
Tusquitee-Haywood association, steep, at the headwa- 
ters of Mossy Cove Branch north of Corbin Creek Road, 
in Towns County: 


O2—1 inch to 0; black (10YR 2/1) organic matter in 
different stages of decomposition. 

A11—0 to 16 inches; black (10YR 2/1) stony loam; weak 
moderate granular structure; very friable; 20 percent 
cobbles and stones by volume; many fine roots; few 
fine flakes of mica; medium acid; clear wavy bound- 
ary. 

A12—16 to 24 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/ 
2) stony loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; 25 percent cobbles and stones by volume; 
many fine and medium roots; few fine flakes of 
mica; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A13—24 to 36 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) stony fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; 25 percent cobbles and stones by volume; 
many fine and medium roots; few fine flakes of 

_mica; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21--36 to 50 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) stony fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; 25 percent cobbles and stones by volume; 
few fine and medium roots; few fine flakes of mica; 
medium acid. 

B22—50 to 66 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
stony fine sandy loam; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; 25 percent cobbles and stones by 
volume; few fine flakes of mica; few medium roots; 
medium acid. 


Solum thickness is 60 inches or more. Hard rock is 
commonly at a depth of 6 feet or more. The fine earth 
fraction of the A and B horizons is loam or fine sandy 
loam. Stones, cobbles, and boulders range from 15 to 30 
percent throughout but mostly range from 20 to 25 per- 
cent. The soil ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid 
throughout. 

The A horizon is 24 to 40 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 to 3. 

The B horizon is 36 inches or more in thickness. It has 
hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3, 
4, or 6. It is stony fine sandy loam or stony loam. 

The C horizon, if present, has the same color and 
texture range as the B horizon. 


Lily series 


The Lily series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils that formed in residuum from sandstone 
and quartzite. Permeability is moderately rapid. These 
soils are on ridgetops and sides of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Elevation commonly ranges from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet. Slopes range from 10 to 50 percent; aspect is 
chiefly toward the south. 
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Lily soils are associated with the Evard, Hayesville, 
Ramsey, and Saluda soils. Evard, Ramsey, and Saluda 
Soils are in similar positions in the landscape, but Hayes- 
ville soils are on intermountain plateaus. Evard soils 
have a redder subsoil; Hayesville soils have a thicker 
solum and a red clayey subsoil; Ramsey soils have less 
clay, more coarse fragments in the subsoil, and a solum 
less than 20 inches thick; and Saluda soils commonly 
have redder subsoils and a solum less than 20 inches 
thick. 

Typical pedon of Lily fine sandy loam, in an area of 
Lily fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, in a 
wooded area 10.8 miles south of Clayton on U.S. High- 
way 441, 675 feet east of the highway, in Rabun County: 


Ар—0 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very fri- 
able; many fine and medium roots; few coarse sand 
grains; about 5 percent by volume pebbles; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; common fine and medium roots; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; about 5 percent 
by volume pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B22t—11 to 28 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
Structure; friable; few fine and medium roots; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; few coarse sand 
grains; about 5 percent by volume pebbles; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—28 to 39 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) loamy 
sand; single-grained; very friable; few fine roots; 
about 10 percent by volume fine pebbles; very 
strongly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

R—39 inches; hard sandstone; very difficult to cut with 
hand tools. 


Solum thickness ranges from 23 to 38 inches. Depth 
to bedrock ranges from 23 to 40 inches. Pebbles and 
cobbles range from 2 to 10 percent. If present, fine 
flakes of mica range to 2 percent. 

The Ap horizon is 3 to 5 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2. The A2 
horizon, if present, is 3 to 5 inches thick. | has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The B1 horizon, if present, is 3 to 5 inches thick. It has 
hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 
or 6. It is fine sandy loam or sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon is 20 to 28 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. 

The C1 horizon is 2 to 12 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR to 2.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4, 6, or 8. 
It is loamy sand or sandy loam. 
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Porters series 


The Porters series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained, soils that formed in residuum mainly from biotite 
gneiss interrupted by dykes of schist. Permeability is 
moderately rapid. Porters soils commonly are on moder- 
ately steep, somewhat smooth ridgetops and steep or 
very steep sides of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Elevation 
commonly ranges from 2,500 to more than 4,500 feet. 
Slopes range from 10 to 65 percent but are mainly 15 to 
65 percent; aspect is toward the north. 

Porters soils are associated with Ashe, Edneyville, 
Haywood, and Tusquitee soils. Ashe and Edneyville soils 
are in similar positions in the landscape. Ashe soils have 
a south exposure, are more shallow to hard rock than 
Porters soils, and do not have an argillic horizon. Edney- 
ville soils have value of more than 3.5 in surface layers. 
Haywood and Tusquitee soils are in mountain coves; 
Haywood soils have a thick umbric epipedon, and Tus- 
quitee soils have solum thickness more than 40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Porters stony loam, in an area of 
Porters association, stony, steep, in a hardwood forest 
on Tray Mountain Road, 2.0 miles northeast of Indian 
Grave Gap, in Towns County: 


O1—2 inches to 1 inch; fresh forest litter of leaves and 
twigs. 

O2—4 inch to 0; black (10YR 2/1) decomposing forest 
litter mixed with a small amount of mineral matter; 
many fine roots and mycelium. 

А11—0 to 4 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) stony 
loam; weak and moderate medium granular struc- 
ture; very friable; about 20 percent cobbles and 
stones by volume; few fine flakes of mica; many fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A12—4 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
stony loam; weak and moderate medium granular 
structure; very friable; about 20 percent cobbles and 
stones by volume; few fine flakes of mica; many fine 
and medium roots; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B1—7 to 10 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; about 
10 percent cobbles and stones by volume; few fine 
flakes of mica; common fine and medium roots; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B2t—10 to 20 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
few patchy clay films on faces of peds; about 15 
percent cobbles and stones by volume; few fine 
flakes of mica; common fine and medium roots; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B3—20 to 25 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
about 15 percent cobbles and stones by volume; 
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few fine flakes of mica; common fine and medium 
roots; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C—25 to 40 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), brown 
(10YR 5/3), and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
saprolite; crushes to sandy loam; massive; very fri- 
able; many fine and medium flakes of mica; 
common minerals such as feldspar and hornblende; 
medium acid; changes with depth to hard rock. 

R—40 inches; dark gneissic rock. 


Solum thickness ranges from 25 to 38 inches. Depth 
to hard rock ranges from about 40 to 72 inches. The soil 
is strongly acid or medium acid throughout. Stones and 
cobbles make up from 10 to 25 percent of the solum. 

The A horizon is 7 to 10 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR or 7.5YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 to 3. 

The B1 horizon is 2 to 4 inches thick. It has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is 
sandy loam or loam. 

The Bt horizon is 10 to 14 inches thick. It has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2, 3, 4, 
or 6. It is sandy clay loam, loam, or clay loam. 

The B3 horizon is 3 to 6 inches thick. It has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. It 
is sandy loam or loam. 

The C horizon is commonly residuum weathered from 
gneiss. It has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2, 3, 4, or 6. Cobbles and stones range from 
20 to 30 percent by volume. 


Rabun series 


The Rabun series consists of deep, well drained soils 
that formed in residuum from rock that had a high con- 
tent of ferromagnesian minerals. Permeability is moder- 
ate. These soils are on ridgetops and on sides of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Elevation commonly ranges from 
2,200 to 3,200 feet. Slopes range from 10 to 50 percent 
but are mainly 15 to 30 percent; aspect chiefly is toward 
the northwest and east. 

Rabun soils are associated with the Dyke, Evard, and 
Hayesville soils. Dyke soils commonly are on high 
Stream terraces and colluvial fans in the valleys and 
have a mixed minerology. Evard 5015 are in similar posi- 
tions in the landscape, but the subsoil is not so red. as 
Rabun soils. Hayesville soils are on intermountain pla- 
teaus and the subsoil is also less red than Rabun soils. 

Typical pedon of Rabun loam, in an area of Rabun 
loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, in a wooded area 0.6 
miles north of the town of Young Harris on U.S. Highway 
76, 1.2 miles generally east on a dirt road, 10 feet east 
of the roadbank, in Towns County: 


02—1 inch to 0; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) decom- 
posing forest litter mixed with a small amount of 
mineral matter; few fine roots; medium acid. 


SOIL SURVEY 


A11—0 to 2 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few peb- 
bles; many fine and medium roots; medium acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

А12—2 to 9 inches; dark reddish brown (BYR 3/4) loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; very friable; 
few pebbles; many fine and medium roots; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—9 to 14 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
and medium roots; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21—14 10 37 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; moder- 
ate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; thin 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; common 
strong brown (7.5YH 5/6) medium and coarse frag- 
ments of saprolite; common fine and medium roots; 
medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—37 to 48 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; weak 
medium — subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) medium and 
coarse fragments of saprolite; few fine and medium 
roots; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—48 to 62 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yel- 
lowish red (5YR 5/6) saprolite material; loose soft 
rock fragments about 2 to 10 millimeters in size; 
dark red (2.5YR 3/6), red (2.5YR 4/6), and strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam material in pockets and 
between rock fragments; massive; common angular 
hard pebbles and cobbles; medium acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 34 to 56 inches. Depth 
to hard rock ranges from 5 feet to 10 feet or more. The 
soil ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid throughout. 

The A horizon is 6 to 12 inches thick. It has hue of 
5YR to 10R, value of 3, and chroma of 2 to 4. Pebbles, 
stones, and cobbles range from 2 to 35 percent. 

The Bt horizon is 18 to 36 inches thick. It has hue of 
2.5YR or 10R, value of 3, and chroma of 6. It is clay 
loam or clay. If present, pebbles and cobbles range up 
to 15 percent. 

The B3 horizon is 5 to 15 inches thick. It has hue of 
2.5YR or 10R, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 6 or 8. It is 
loam, clay loam, stony clay loam, or cobbly clay loam 
and has red and strong brown few or common mottles. 
Cobbles and stones range from 10 to 25 percent, many 
are fragments of saprolite. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Cracks and pockets are filled 
with clay loam or loam having hue of 2.5YR or 10R, 
value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 6 or 8. Pebbles, cobbles, 
and stones range from few to many. 


Ramsey series 


The Ramsey series consists of shallow, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained soils that formed in residuum from 
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sandstone and quartzite. Permeability is rapid. These 
soils are on sides of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Elevation 
commonly ranges from 1,500 and 2,000 feet. Slopes 
range from 25 to 60 percent but are mainly 25 to 50 
percent; aspect chiefly is toward the south and west. 

Ramsey soils are in similar positions in the landscape 
with Evard, Lily, and Saluda soils. Evard soils are deeper 
and have redder subsoils of a higher clay content than 
Ramsey soils. Lily soils are also deeper and have sub- 
soils of a higher clay content. Saluda soils have subsoils 
of a higher clay content than Ramsey soils. 

Typical pedon of Ramsey stony sandy loam, in an 
area of Ramsey-Lily association, stony, steep, in a 
wooded area 11.2 miles south of Clayton on U.S. High- 
way 441, 1.7 miles on the southeast road, and 200 feet 
north of the road, in Rabun County: 


O1—1 inch to 1/2 inch; forest litter of leaves and twigs. 

O2—1/2 inch to 0; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
decomposing forest litter mixed with some mineral 
matter. 

А1—0 to 1 inch; dark brown (10YR 3/3) stony sandy 
loam; weak fine and medium granular structure; very 
friable; about 15 percent by volume sandstone peb- 
bles, cobbles, and stones; many fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

А2—1 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) stony sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; about 
15 percent by volume sandstone pebbles, cobbles, 
and stones; many fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2—5 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) stony 
sandy loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; about 15 percent by volume sandstone peb- 
bles, cobbles, and stones; common fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B3—11 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) stony 
sandy loam; weak fine and medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; about 20 percent by volume 
sandstone pebbles, cobbles, and stones; few fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Cr—14 to 17 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) soft sandstone; crushes 
to stony loamy sand; massive; about 30 percent by 
volume hard sandstone cobbles and stones; few 
fine roots in seams; strongly acid. 

R—17 inches; moderately hard sandstone. 


Solum thickness and depth to bedrock range from 10 
to 20 inches. The soil is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout. Volume of pebbles, stones, and cobbles 
ranges from about 5 to 25 percent. 

The A1 horizon is 1 or 2 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 or 3. The A2 
horizon is З to 5 inches thick. It has hue of 109, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 
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The B horizon is 4 to 12 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. 


Saluda series 


The Saluda series consists of shallow, well drained 
soils that formed in residuum from granite, gneiss, and 
schist. Permeability is moderate. These soils are on rid- 
getops and on sides of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Eleva- 
tion commonly ranges from 1,800 to 3,300 feet. Slopes 
range from 10 to 90 percent but are mainly 25 to 50 
percent, and aspect commonly is toward the south and 
east. 

Saluda soils are associated with the Ashe, Edneyville, 
Evard, Fannin, and Lily soils. Fannin soils are on lower 
lying and smoother landscapes than Saluda soils. Ashe 
soils have a cambic horizon and a solum of more than 
20 inches in thickness. Edneyville, Evard, Fannin, and 
Lily soils have a solum of more than 20 inches in thick- 
ness. In addition, Fannin soils are micaceous, and Lily 
soils formed in weathered sandstone and quartzite. 

Typical pedon of Saluda fine sandy loam, in an area of 
Saluda association, steep, in a wooded area 13.7 miles 
west of Clayton on U.S. Highway 76, north of the road in 
Turkey Gap, in Rabun County: 


O1—2 inches to 1 inch; forest litter of leaves and twigs. 

02—1 inch to 0; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
decomposing forest litter mixed with some mineral 
matter. 

А1—0 to 2 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; about 
5 percent pebbles and stones by volume; few fine 
flakes of mica; many fine and medium roots; strong- 
ly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 5 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; about 
5 percent pebbles and stones by volume; few fine 
flakes of mica; many fine and medium roots; strong- 
ly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—5 to 16 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; about 
10 percent pebbles and stones by volume; few fine 
flakes of mica; many fine and medium roots; strong- 
ly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—16 to 34 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
saprolite; easily cut by handtools; crushes to sandy 
loam; massive; friable; thin dykes of schist; few fine 
flakes of mica; about 20 percent pebbles and stones 
by volume; common fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

C2—34 to 60 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), brown- 
ish yellow (10YR 6/6), and grayish brown (10YR 5/ 
2) saprolite; easily cut by handtools; massive; 
crushes to loamy sand; friable; thin dykes of schist; 
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few fine flakes of mica; about 30 percent pebbies 
and stones by volume; few fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 14 to 19 inches. Depth 
to hard rock is 5 feet or more. Pebbles, stones, and 
cobbles make up from 5 to 15 percent of the solum. The 
soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. 

The A1 horizon is 2 to 5 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. The A2 
horizon is 2 to 5 inches thick. It has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3, 4, or 6. 

The Bt horizon is 10 to 12 inches thick. It has hue of 
5YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4, 6, or 8. 
It is sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The C horizon is highly weathered granite, gneiss, or 
schist. It crushes to sandy loam or loamy sand. 


Toccoa series 


The Toccoa series consists of deep, well drained soils 
that formed in recent loamy alluvial sediment. Permeabil- 
ity is moderately rapid. These nearly level soils are on 
flood plains adjacent to the larger streams in valleys of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. The water table is between 
30 to 60 inches from the surface late in winter and early 
in spring. Also, there is a high probability of frequent 
flooding during this period. Slopes range from O to 3 
percent. 

Toccoa soils are in similar positions in the landscape 
as Chatuge, Toxaway, and Transylvania soils. Chatuge 
soils have a Bt horizon and are poorly drained. Toxaway 
soils have a cumulic surface layer and are poorly 
drained. Transylvania soils have a cumulic surface layer 
and are well drained or moderately well drained. 

Typical pedon of Toccoa fine sandy loam, in an area 
of Toccoa fine sandy loam, in a pasture 5.3 miles south 
of Hiawassee on Georgia Highway 75, 900 feet west of 
the highway, Towns County: 


Ар—0 to 8 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine flakes of mica; many fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 18 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sandy loam; massive; very friable; common fine 
flakes of mica; thin loamy sand bedding planes; 
many fine roots; medium acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C2—18 to 30 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sandy loam; massive; very friable; common fine 
flakes of mica; thin light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand bedding planes; few fine roots; medium 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C3—30 to 37 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
sandy loam; massive; very friable; common fine 
flakes of mica; thin strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), dark 
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yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), and light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) loam, sandy loam, and loamy 
sand bedding planes; few fine roots; medium acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C4—37 to 46 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
sandy loam; common medium prominent yellowish 
red (SYR 4/6) mottles; massive; very friable; 
common fine flakes of mica; few fine roots; medium 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C5—46 to 62 inches; stratified gray (10YR 5/1) and 
brown (10YR 5/3) loamy sand; single grain; loose; 
common fine flakes of mica; medium acid. 


Alluvium ranges from 5 to 10 feet or more in thick- 
ness. It ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid 
throughout. Common or many, fine and medium flakes of 
mica are throughout. 

The A horizon is 8 to 12 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The C1 and C2 horizons are 15 to 30 inches thick. 
They have hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 3, 4, or 6. The C3, C4, and C5 horizons are 
30 inches or more thick. They have hue of 10YR or 
7.5 YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 to 4, or 6. The C 
horizon is commonly sandy loam that has thin strata of 
loamy sand, fine sandy loam, or clay loam. 

The Toccoa soils in the survey area have a mean 
annual soil temperature of about 57 degrees Fahrenheit 
and are a few degrees cooler than is defined for the 
Toccoa series. Behavior, use, and management are the 
same as for the Toccoa series and are considered as 
Toccoa series in the naming of map units. 


Toxaway series 


The Toxaway series consists of deep, poorly drained 
and very poorly drained soils that formed in loamy allu- 
vial deposits. Permeability is moderate. Nearly level 
Toxaway soils are on flood plains in valleys of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. They are commonly saturated with 
water from late in fall until early in spring. There is a high 
probability of frequent flooding during winter and spring. 
Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Toxaway soils are on the same landscape with the 
Chatuge, Dillard, Toccoa, and Transylvania soils. Cha- 
tuge soils have a thinner surface layer than Toxaway 
soils and an ага с horizon. Dillard, Toccoa, and Transyl- 
vania soils are on somewhat higher lying, better drained 
landscapes. Dillard soils have an argillic horizon, and 
Toccoa soils are more sandy throughout than Toxaway 
soils. 

Typical pedon of Toxaway silt loam, in an area of 
Toxaway silt loam, in a cultivated field, 6.6 miles north of 
Clayton on U.S. Highway 441, 0.4 mile southeast and 
0.4 mile northeast on a field road, in Rabun County: 
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А11—0 to 10 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silt loam; moder- 
ate fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
flakes of mica; common fine and medium roots; 
medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—10 to 28 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silt loam; mod- 
erate medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine flakes of mica; common fine and 
medium roots; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

С19—28 to 37 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silt 
loam; massive; friable; common fine flakes of mica; 
few fine roots; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2g—37 to 46 inches; very dark gray (10УН 3/1) loam; 
massive; friable; many fine and medium flakes of 
mica; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C3g—46 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
loamy sand; single grain; loose; many fine and 
medium flakes of mica; medium acid. 


Alluvium ranges from 5 to 10 feet or more in thick- 
ness. Flakes of mica are common or many throughout. 

The A horizon is 25 to 32 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2; or it has 
neutral hue, value of 2 or 3, and no chroma. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
5, and no chroma or chroma of 1 or 2. It is loam, loamy 
sand, silt loam, or sandy loam. 


Transylvania series 


The Transylvania series consists of deep, well drained 
or moderately well drained soils formed in loamy alluvial 
deposits. Permeability is moderate. Nearly level Transyl- 
vania soils are on flood plains in valleys of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The water table is within about 30 to 
40 inches of the surface late in winter and early in 
spring. There is a high probability of frequent, brief 
flooding during winter and spring. Slopes range from O to 
3 percent. 

Transylvania soils are in similar positions in the land- 
scape as Chatuge, Dillard, Toccoa, and Toxaway soils. 
Chatuge soils are poorly drained and have an argillic 
horizon. Dillard soils have an argillic horizon and are on 
higher lying stream terraces or toe slopes. Toccoa soils 
do not have a cumulic surface layer; they have a coarse 
loamy control section. Toxaway soils are poorly drained 
or very poorly drained, and are on lower lying flood 
plains. 

Typical pedon of Transylvania silt loam, in an area of 
Transylvania-Toxaway complex, in a cultivated field, 3.9 
miles north of Clayton on U.S. Highway 441, 0.1 mile 
east on paved road and 150 feet south on the east side 
of field road, in Rabun County: 


Ар—0 to 12 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silt loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine flakes of mica; common fine and 
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medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth bound- 
ary. 

А1—12 to 25 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/ 
2) silt loam; moderate medium granular structure; 
very friable; many fine flakes of mica; common fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—25 to 32 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
fine flakes of mica; few fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B22—32 to 38 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) silt loam; 
common medium faint strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; many fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B23—38 to 46 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silt 
loam; few medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; many fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; grad- 
ual smooth boundary. 

C—46 to 62 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) stratified 
silt loam and sand; massive; loose, many fine and 
medium flakes of mica; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 40 to 60 inches or more. 
Depth to hard rock is 10 feet or more. 

The A horizon is 24 to 31 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The B horizon is 20 to 40 inches thick. It has hue of 
10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2, 3, 4, or 
6. It is silt loam or silty clay loam, with few or common, 
fine or medium, brown and gray mottles throughout. 

The C horizon is stratified loamy and sandy alluvial 
sediment. Rounded pebbles and cobbles are 20 percent 
or less throughout. 

The Transylvania soils in the survey area have a 
Slightly lower color value in the lower B2 horizon than is 
permitted in the series range. Because use, behavior, and 
management are the same as for the Transylvania series, 
they are considered as the Transylvania series in the 
naming of map units. 


Tusquitee series 


The Tusquitee series consists of deep, well drained 
soils that formed in loamy sediment that were moved 
from higher lying soils. Permeability is moderate. These 
soils are in coves and on saddles, or at foot slopes of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Elevation commonly ranges 
from 1,700 to 4,200 feet. Slopes range from 4 to 45 
percent but commonly are 25 to 45 percent. 

Tusquitee soils are associated with the Ashe, Edney- 
ville, Evard, Haywood, and Porters soils. Ashe, Edney- 
ville, Evard, and Porters soils are in higher landscape 
positions in the mountains. Ashe, Edneyville, and Evard 
soils have an ochric epipedon and a thinner solum than 
Tusquitee soils. Porter soils have a thinner solum. 
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Haywood soils are on the same landscapes together 
with Tusquitee soils but are commonly in higher lying 
coves; Haywood soils have a cumulic surface layer. 

Typical pedon of Tusquitee loam, in an area of Tusqui- 
tee-Haywood association, steep, about 0.25 mile north- 
east of Indian Grave Gap along High Shoals Creek 
where the creek abruptly turns to the northwest, in 
Towns County: 


O1—2 inches to 0; layers of leaves, bark, and twigs in 
various stages of decomposition. 

A11—0 to 2 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; 2 percent 
stones by volume; many fine and medium roots, few 
fine flakes of mica; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A12—2 to 11 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
2 percent stones by volume; many fine and medium 
roots; few fine flakes of mica; medium acid, clear 
smooth boundary. 

B1—11 to 18 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine subangular structure; very friable; 5 
percent stones by volume; many fine and medium 
roots; common fine flakes of mica; medium acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

В211—18 to 44 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
clay loam; weak medium subangular structure; fri- 
able; 5 percent stones by volume; few fine and 
medium roots; common fine flakes of mica; medium 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—44 to 60 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 5 
percent stones by volume; few medium roots; 
common fine flakes of mica; medium acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 43 to 72 inches or more. 
Hard rock is commonly at depths of 6 feet or more. The 
soil is strongly acid or medium acid throughout. Fine 
flakes of mica are few or common throughout. Stones 
range to 15 percent by volume but are mostly less than 
10 percent. 

The A horizon is 6 to 10 inches thick. К has hue of 
5YR to 10YH, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 to 3. 

The Bt horizon is 36 to 44 inches thick. It has hue of 
5YR to 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3, 4, 6, or 
8. It is clay loam, sandy clay loam, or loam. 

The C horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 2, 3, 4, or B. It is gravelly loam, 
cobbly loam, or fine sandy loam. 


Classification of the soils 


The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 
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1965. Readers interested in further details about the 
system should refer to “Soil taxonomy" (7). 

The system of classification has six categories. Begin- 
ning with the broadest, these categories are the order, 
suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. in 
this system the classification is based on the different 
Soil properties that can be observed in the field or those 
that can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected 
for the higher categories are the result of soi! genesis or 
of factors that affect soil genesis. In table 18, the soils of 
the survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of 
dominant soil-forming processes that have taken place. 
Each order is identified by а word ending in so/. Ап 
example is Entisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Aquent (Ади, meaning water, plus 
ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; 
soil moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. 
Each great group is identified by the name of a suborder 
and a prefix that suggests something about the proper- 
ties of the soil. An example is Haplaquents (Hap/, mean- 
ing simple horizons, plus aquent, the suborder of Enti- 
sols that have an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other 
orders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceding the name of the great 
group. The adjective 7ypic identifies the subgroup that is 
thought to typify the great group. An example is Typic 
Haplaquents. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of similar physical and chemical properties that 
affect management. Among the properties considered in 
horizons of major biological activity below plow depth are 
particle-size distribution, mineral content, temperature 
regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, consis- 
tence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and permanent 
cracks. A family name consists of the name of a sub- 
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group and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are the 
class names for the soil properties used as family differ- 
entiae. An example is fine-loamy, mixed, nonacid, mesic, 
Typic Haplaquents. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, consis- 
tence, and mineral and chemical composition. 


Formation of the soils 


Glenn L. Bramlett, soil correlator, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


In this section the factors of soil formation are dis- 
cussed and related to the soils in the survey area. In 
addition, the processes of soil formation are described. 

Soil is produced as parent material, climate, relief, and 
plants and animals interact for a period of time (2). 
These factors determine the nature of the soil that forms 
at any point on the earth. Each of these factors affect 
the formation of soils, but the relative importance of 
each factor differs from place to place. In some areas 
one factor will dominate in the formation of a soil and 
determine most of the properties, for example, soils that 
formed in quartz commonly have faint horizons be- 
cause quartz sand is highly resistant to weathering. Even 
in quartz sand, however, a distinct profile can be formed 
under certain types of vegetation if the relief is low and 
flat and if the water table is high. The five factors of soil 
formation are discussed in the paragraphs that follow. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from which 
soil forms. It is largely responsible for the chemical and 
mineralogical composition of a soil. Most of the soil in 
Rabun and Towns Counties formed from residual materi- 
al weathered from the underlying rock. 

According to the geologic map of Georgia, 1976 (4), 
most of Rabun and Towns Counties is underlain by 
biotite and hornblende gneiss. A small area in the ex- 
treme west central part of Towns County is underlain by 
garnet mica schist. Narrow ridgetops and moderately 
steep hillsides are characteristic of this area, and Fannin 
soils dominant the landscape. Rabun County has more 
complex geological formations than Towns County. Ex- 
treme southeastern Rabun County is underlain by quart- 
zite. Moderately steep, narrow to broad ridgetops and 
steep hillsides characterize the area, and Lily and 
Ramsey soils are dominant. A narrow band of granite 
gneiss is oriented northeast-southwest across the central 
part of Rabun County. This area is characterized by 
moderately steep or steep mountainsides, and Edney- 
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ville and Hayesville soils are dominant. Schist is in 
narrow irregular bands mostly in the eastern part of 
Rabun County. The proportion of felsic and mafic miner- 
als in these parent rocks, as well as the quartz, is very 
resistant to weathering and limits the amount of clay in 
the soils. Ramsey soils, for example, formed in material 
weathered from siliceous rock and quartz sand and are 
very resistant to weathering. These soils, therefore, have 
faint horizons; in small, scattered areas hard rock is 
exposed. In contrast, Hayesville and Rabun soils formed 
from parent material less resistant to weathering and 
contain fairly large quantities of clay, chiefly from feld- 
spars. Fannin soils also have appreciable amounts of 
clay, but the material from which these soils formed 
contains muscovite, which is resistant to weathering and 
is retained in the soil. 

Some soils formed in old colluvium on the toe of 
slopes, or in c^ves and saddles of the mountains. The 
topography is concave and ranges from gently sloping to 
moderately steep; Bradson and Tusquitee soils are domi- 
nant. 

The nearly level soils on the flood plains formed in 
recent alluvium and have little or no soil profile develop- 
ment. In places they are receiving sediment. Toccoa, 
Toxaway, and Transylvania soils are dominant. 


Climate 


Climate affects the formation of soils through its influ- 
ence on the rate of weathering of rocks and on the 
decomposition of minerals and organic matter. It also 
affects biological activity in the soils and the leaching 
and movement of weathered material. 

Rabun and Towns Counties have a moist temperate 
climate with an average winter temperature of about 41 
degrees F and an average summer temperature of about 
72 degrees F. The warm moist climate promotes rapid 
weathering of hard rock. Consequently, in much of the 
survey area the soils are from 2 to 5 feet thick over a 
thick layer of loose, disintegrated, weathered rock that 
blankets the hard rock underlying the area. 

About 68 inches of precipitation falls annually and is 
evenly distributed throughout the year. Most of this pre- 
cipitation percolates through the soil, moves dissolved or 
suspended materials downward, and leaves the soils 
generally low in bases. Plant remains decay rapidly and 
produce organic-acids that help to hasten the breakdown 
of minerals in the underlying rock. Thus, the organic 
matter content is low in the surface layer of most soils. 


Relief 


Relief influences soil formation through its effect on 
runoff, movement of water within the soil, plant cover, 
and to some extent, soil temperature. 

The length, shape, and steepness of slopes hasten or 
delay runoff. Runoff is more rapid on steep slopes; 
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therefore, steep soils erode faster than level ones, even 
if both soils are of the same material. For example, 
steep Ashe soils commonly have thinner sola and have 
a more weakly expressed soil profile than Hayesville 
soils that formed in similar material on broad, gentiy 
sloping ridgetops. Rock outcrops also are more common 
on the sides of mountains. 

А level or nearly level surface affords more time for 
water to penetrate and percolate through the soil profile. 
This in turn influences the solution and translocation of 
soluble materials. The amount of water available in the 
soil also determines to a significant extent the number 
and kinds of plants that grow there. For example, steep 
and very steep soils are generally drier than level or 
nearly level soils, and less vegetation grows on them. 

Slopes in Rabun and Towns Counties range from 
nearly level to very steep. The effect of relief on soil 
temperature is pronounced in the mountainous areas. In 
general, slopes that have southern exposure are warmer 
than those that have northern exposure. 


Plants and animals 


Plants, animals, bacteria, and other organisms are 
active in the soil forming processes. The changes they 
bring about depend mainly on the life processes peculiar 
to each. The kinds of plants and animals that live on and 
in the soil are determined in turn by climate, parent 
material, relief, and age of the soil. 

Most of the soils in Rabun and Towns Counties 
formed under a forest of hardwoods together with some 
softwoods at the higher elevations. These trees supply 
most of the organic matter available in the soils. The 
organic matter content in most of the soils is medium or 
low. 

Growing plants provide cover that helps to reduce 
erosion and stabilize the surface soil. Leaves, twigs, 
roots, and plants accumulate on the surface of forest 
soils and then decompose through the action of perco- 
lating water and of micro-organisms, earthworms, and 
other forms of life. The roots of plants widen cracks in 
the rocks permitting more water to penetrate. Also, the 
uprooting of trees by wind influences the formation of 
soils through the mixing of soil layers and loosening of 
the underlying material. 

Small animals, earthworms, insects, and micro-organ- 
isms influence the formation of soils by mixing organic 
matter into the soil, and by accelerating the formation of 
organic matter by breaking down the remains of plants. 
Small animals burrow into the soil and mix the layers. 
Earthworms and other small invertebrates feed on the 
organic matter in the upper few inches of the soil. They 
slowly but continually mix the soil material and alter it 
chemically. Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms 
hasten the weathering of rocks and the decomposition of 
organic matter. 
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Time 


Generally, a long time is required for a soil to form. 
Most of the soils on uplands have been in place long 
enough for distinct horizons to develop, but some soils 
that formed in alluvium have not. 

Most soils in Rabun and Towns Counties have distinct 
horizons. The surface layer contains an accumulation of 
organic matter, and silicate clay minerals have formed 
and moved downward to produce horizons that are rela- 
tively high in clay content. Oxidation or reduction of iron 
has had an effect in such soils, depending on natural 
drainage. Many of the soils have been drained well 
enough to have a red or dark-red subsoil, and they 
contain highly oxidized iron. A few have impaired drain- 
age, and consequently have a gray subsoil that has 
reduced iron. In addition, leaching of soluble calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, and other weatherable material 
has caused an increase in exchangeable hydrogen. 
Bradson and Dyke soils are examples of old, well 
drained, leached soils in Rabun and Towns Counties. 

Soils that have essentially the same parent material 
and drainage commonly differ in degree of profile devel- 
opment because of time. Examples are the Dillard soils 
on stream terraces and the Transylvania soils on flood 
plains. These soils are similar in texture and occupy 
somewhat similar landscapes. Dillard soils, however, 
have been in place long enough to have a distinct sub- 
soil that has an accumulation of clay. The Transylvania 
Soils, however, have not been in place long enough for 
distinct horizons to form or for much clay to accumulate. 
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Glossary 


Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Area reclaim. An area difficult to reclaim after the re- 
moval of soil for construction and other uses. Reve- 
getation and erosion control are extremely difficult. 

Association, soil. А group of soils geographically asso- 
ciated in a characteristic repeating pattern and de- 
fined and delineated as a single mapping unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capac- 
ity). The capacity of soils to hold water available for 
use by most plants. It is commonly defined as the 
difference between the amount of soil water at field 
moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It 
is commonly expressed as inches of water per inch 
of soil. The capacity, in inches, in a 60-inch profile 
or to a limiting layer is expressed as— 

Inches 


Very low.. ....0 to 3 


Ні и ај — More than 9 


Bedding planes. Fine stratifications, less than 5 millime- 
ters thick, in unconsolidated alluvial, eolian, lacus- 
trine, or marine sediments. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Boulders. Rock fragments larger than 2 feet (60 centi- 
meters) in diameter. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coat, clay skin. 

Coarse fragments. Mineral or rock particles up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 

Cobblestone (or cobble). A rounded or partly rounded 
fragment of rock 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centi- 
meters) in diameter. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both moved 
by creep, slide, or local wash and deposited at the 
bases of steep slopes. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
constructing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
control measures is difficult. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
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Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pres- 
sure between thumb and forefinger, but resistance is 
distinctly noticeable. 

Contour stripcropping (or contour farming). Growing 
crops in strips that follow the contour. Strips of 
grass or close-growing crops are alternated with 
strips of clean-tilled crops or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which classifica- 
tion is based. The thickness varies among different 
kinds of soil, but for many it is 40 or 80 inches (1 or 
2 meters). 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave. Unstable walls of cuts made by earth- 
moving equipment. The soil sloughs easily. 

Depth to rock. Bedrock at a depth that adversely af- 
fects the specified use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, gen- 
erally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas by 
diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered drain- 
age, which is commonly the result of artificial drain- 
age or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden 
deepening of channels or the blocking of drainage 
outlets. Seven classes of natural soil drainage are 
recognized: 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well arained.—Water is removed from the soil readi- 
ly, but not rapidly. It is available to plants throughout 
most of the growing season, and wetness does not 
inhibit growth of roots for significant periods during 
most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of 
mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. Mod- 
erately well drained soils are wet for only a short 
time during the growing season, but periodically for 
long enough that most mesophytic crops are affect- 
ed. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer 
within or directly below the solum, or periodically 
receive high rainfall, or both. 
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Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage re- 
sults from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rain- 
fall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are com- 
monly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly con- 
tinuous, they can have moderate or high slope gradi- 
ents, as for example in "hillpeats" and "climatic 
moors.” 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by run- 

ning water, wind, ice, or other geologic agents and 
by such processes as gravitational creep. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the ac- 
tivities of man or other animals or of a catastrophe 
in nature, for example, fire, that exposes a bare 
surface. 

Excess fines. Excess silt and clay. The soil does not 
provide a source of gravel or sand for construction 
purposes. 

Favorable. Favorable soil features for the specified use. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and tides. Frequency, duration, and probable 
dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, and frequent. 
None means that flooding is not probable; rare that 
it is unlikely but possible under unusual weather 
conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 
of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it 
occurs on an average of more than once in 2 years. 
Duration is expressed as very brief if less than 2 
days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and /ong if more than 7 
days. Probable dates are expressed in months; No- 
vember-May, for example, means that flooding can 
occur during the period November through May. 
Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
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commonly covering swamps and marshes is not 
considered flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as pro- 
tection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 
An individual piece is a pebble. 

Habitat. The natural abode of a plant or animal; refers to 
the kind of environment in which a plant or animal 
normally lives, as opposed to the range or geo- 
graphical distribution. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. The major horizons of 
mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer, fresh and decaying 
plant residue, at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming 
at or near the surface, in which an accumulation of 
humified organic matter is mixed with the mineral 
material. Also, a plowed surface horizon most of 
which was originally part of a B horizon. 

A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual 
concentration of sand and silt high in content of 
resistant minerals as a result of the loss of silicate 
clay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

B horizon. —The mineral horizon below an A horizon. 
The B horizon is in part a layer of change from the 
overlying A to the underlying C horizon. The B hori- 
zon also has distinctive characteristics caused (1) by 
accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a 
combination of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky 
structure; (3) by redder or browner colors than those 
in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination of these. 
The combined A and B horizons are generally called 
the solum, or true soil. If а soil lacks a B horizon, 
the A horizon alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil-form- 
ing processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that from which 
the solum is presumed to have formed. If the materi- 
al is known to differ from that in the solum the 
Roman numeral Il precedes the letter С. 

Я fayer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The 
rock commonly underlies a C horizon, but can be 
directly below an A or a B horizon. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped accord- 
ing to their runoff-producing characteristics. The 
chief consideration is the inherent capacity of soil 
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bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The slope 
and the kind of plant cover are not considered, but 
are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils are 
assigned to four groups. In group A are soils having 
a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet and 
having a low runoff potential. They are mainly deep, 
well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group D, at 
the other extreme, are soils having a very slow infil- 
tration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
ihe acreage is artificially drained and part is un- 
drained. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in pro- 
duction of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 
Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 

Large stones. Rock fragments 10 inches (25 centi- 
meters) or more across. Large stones adversely 
affect the specified use. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop pro- 
duction and prevention of soil damage. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, in- 
cluding the texture, structure, porosity, consistence, 
color, and other physical, mineral, and biological 
properties of the various horizons, and the thickness 
and arrangement of those horizons in the soil pro- 
file. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—/ew, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and соп- 
trast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size mea- 
surements are of the diameter along the greatest 
dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 millimeters 
(about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 
millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant, essen- 
tial to its growth, and used by it in the production of 
food and tissue. Plant nutrients are nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, sulfur, iron, 
manganese, copper, boron, zinc, and perhaps other 
elements obtained from the soil; and carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen obtained largely from the air and 
water. 

Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated 
organic and mineral material in which soil forms. 
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Consolidated bedrock is not yet parent material by 
this concept. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a gran- 
ule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called "a soil." 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly. The slow movement of water through the 
soil adversely affecting the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to trans- 
mit water or air, measured as the number of inches 
per hour that water moves through the soil. Terms 
describing permeability are very s/ow (less than 0.06 
inch), s/ow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), moderately slow (0.2 
to 0.6 inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 inches), moderate- 
ly rapid (2.0 to 6.0 inches), rapid (6.0 to 20 inches), 
and very rapid (more than 20 inches). 

pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation 
of acidity and alkalinity in soil. 

Piping. Moving water of subsurface tunnels or pipelike 
cavities in the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from a semisolid to a plastic state. 

Productivity (soil). The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under a 
specified system of management. Productivity is 
measured in terms of output, or harvest, in relation 
to input. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil, expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction be- 
cause it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 
Extremely ас!д..................... Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid.. ... 4.6 to 5.0 
Strongly acid... 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid.. ... 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid.... ....6.1 to 6.5 
Меџштга!............ 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline................... eee 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline.... 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly а!Кайпе............................ с 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly а!Ка\|їпә.............................. 9.1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 
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Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered, or partly weathered mineral material that 
accumulates over disintegrating rock. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a 
diameter of 2 millimeters or more; for example, peb- 
bles, cobbles, stones, and boulders. 

Rooting depth. Shallow root zone. The soil is shallow 
over a layer that greatly restricts roots. See Root 
zone. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral frag- 
ments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in di- 
ameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a soil 
textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more sand 
and not more than 10 percent сјау. 

Sandstone. Sedimentary rock containing dominantly 
sand-size particles. 

Saprolite (geology). Soft, earthy, clay-rich, thoroughly 
decomposed rock formed in place by chemical 
weathering of igneous and metamorphic rock. In soil 
: Survey, the term saprolite is applied to any unconso- 
lidated residual material underlying the soil and 
grading to hard bedrock below. 

Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. 
Seepage adversely affects the specified use. 

Serles, soil. A group of soils, formed from a particular 
type of parent material, having horizons that, except 
for the texture of the A or surface horizon, are simi- 
lar in all profile characteristics and in arrangement in 
the soil profile. Among these characteristics are 
color, texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and 
mineralogical and chemical composition. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. | can also damage plant roots. 

Site Index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the hori- 
zontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical distance 
divided by horizontal distance, then multiplied by 
100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 feet 
in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Small stones. Rock fragments 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 
centimeters) in diameter. Small stones adversely 
affect the specified use. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface that is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of cli- 
mate and living matter acting on earthy parent mate- 
rial, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 
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Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in mature soil consists of the A 
and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and other plant 
and animal life characteristics of the soil are largely 
confined to the solum. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 centi- 
meters) in diameter. 

Stony. Refers to a soil containing stones in numbers 
that interfere with or prevent tillage. 

Stratifled. Arranged in strata, or layers. The term refers 
to geologic material. Layers in soils that result from 
the processes of soil formation are called horizons; 
those inherited from the parent material are called 
strata. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil parti- 
cles into compound particles or aggregates that are 
separated from adjoining aggregates. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—p/aty (laminated), pris- 
matic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than hori- 
zontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky 
(angular or subangular), and granular. Structureless 
soils are either single grained (each grain by itself, 
as in dune sand) or massive (the particles adhering 
without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon tighter in color and lower 
in content of organic matter than the overlying sur- 
face layer. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap horizon.” 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they strongly resemble and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series be- 
cause they differ in ways too small to be of conse- 
quence in interpreting their use or management. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across 
sloping soils on the contour or at a slight angle to 
the contour. The terrace intercepts surface runoff so 
that it can soak into the soil or flow slowly to a 
prepared outlet without harm. A terrace in a field is 
generally built so that the field can be farmed. A 
terrace intended mainly for drainage has a deep 
channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. A 
stream terrace is frequently called a second bottom, 
in contrast with a flood plain, and is seldom subject 
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to overflow. A marine terrace, generally wide, was 
deposited by the sea. 

Thin layer. Otherwise suitable soil material too thin for 
the specified use. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil 
structure, as related to the growth of plants. Good 
tilth refers to the friable state and is associated with 
high noncapillary porosity and stable structure. A soil 
in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and 
difficult to till. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base 
of a hill; part of a foot slope. 

Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil 
material, or one that responds to fertilization, ordi- 
narily rich in organic matter, used to topdress road- 
banks, lawns, and gardens. 
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Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying 


rock material that is wholly saturated with water. 
Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in 
the soil. An apparent water table is indicated by the 
level at which water stands in an uncased borehole 
after adequate time is allowed for adjustment in the 
surrounding soil. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above 
an unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or 
perched, water table is separated from a lower one 
by а dry zone. 


Weathering. All physical and chemical changes pro- 


duced in rocks or other deposits at or near the 
earth's surface by atmospheric agents. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Figure 1.—The Bradson soils in the immediate foreground and the Transylvania and Toxaway soils on the adjacent 
flood plain are well suited to farming. The Evard soils on the mountains have fair potential for hickory and many 
species of pine and oak. The Hayesville soils on the lower areas below the steep Evard soils have good potential for 
yellow-poplar and many species of pine and cak. 
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Figure 2,—Well managed farm pond on the moderately steep Hayesville-Bradson-Fannin map unit. Improved grass 
pasture on the Fannin soils, and well managed woodland on Hayesville soils help control erosion and reduce runoff. 


Figure 3.—Planted pines on Bradson fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes. This soil has a high site index and good 
break potential for eastern white pine, Virginia pine, and shortleaf pine. 
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Figure 4.—Cabbage on Toxaway silt loam. The soil has been drained and has good potential for common truck crops 


Figure 5.—Corn on Transylvania-Toxaway complex. The map unit has been tile drained and has good potential for 
common row crops. 
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Figure 6.—Cattle grazing tall fescue and clover on Dillard sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This soil has good 
potential for hay and pasture. 
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Figure 7.—Camping on Dyke loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes. This soil has good potential for most recreational uses. 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION DATA 
[Data were recorded in the period 1951-75 at Clayton, ба.) 
UT 0 саас MIND UNA QE накита јао река асс Нана 
i Temperature i Precipitation 
— i 
i po T 2 years in ^ "| CES d T2 years in TOT DEC SEES 
| | | 10 will have-- 1 Average | | du have-- | Average 
Month | Ауегаве | Ауегаве | Ауегаве! _ e —пџтрег of | Average} FREE SR 777 inumber оЁ!Ауекаве 
| daily | daily | | Maximum | Minimum | growing | | Less | More jdays withisnowfall 
imaximumiminimumi| itemperature|temperature| degree | ithan--ithan--10.10 inch} 
| | | | higher | lower | days! | | | i ог more 
! | | | than-- | than-- i i i i i i 
Sie ү T OF | OF 1 OF Vl бү Ши то In T In | In | — - 
1 i 1 = П = 1 = n = зе, ү m П —À ои П DEA 
1 1 1 t Џ 1 1 1 1 1 1 
January----| 52.4 | 29.11 39.2 || 72 i 4 i 147 i 6.47 р 4.11 1 8.60 | 10 || 1.5 
Џ Џ 4 Џ 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 
February---| 54.6 | 29.9 | 42.3 | 73 | 6 i 27 i 6.91 р 4.32 р 9.24 р 10 i 1.7 
| Ц Ц 4 L у 
1 1 1 П 1 1 1 1 ' 1 
Магсн- ----- | 61.4 | 35.4 į 48.5 | 80 i 16 i 97 i 7.40 | 5.01 1 9.59 1 10 | 2.0 
1 1 i 1 1 О } | i | H 
April------ | 71.31 43.3 | 55.0 i 87 i 25 ! 447 i 6.11 | 3.92 | 8.09 | 8 i .0 
i | i | і i i | | і i 
May-------- i 77.5 || 51,2 i 64.4 | 90 i 33 | 446 | 5.63 ¦ 3.08 ! T.TO | 9 i .0 
1 1 1 t i Ц 
+ t ' 1 1 Џ 1 1 1 1 
June------- | 82.7 i 58.4 | 70.6 | 9! i LE р 618 ! 5.52 | 3.44 | 7.40 | 9 i .0 
| i | i i i i i i | 
July------- | 85.0 р 62.1 ! 70.6 | 94 | 51 || 853 р 6.09 ; 3.72 | 8.21 | 11 i .0 
i 1 i t 1 t 1 
i t О 1 1 ' 1 D р i 1 
August----- i 84.8 | 61.5 i 73.2 р 92 ! 50 р 719 р 5.52 ! 2.75 р 7.77 ! 8 | .0 
1 Џ 1 1 LI 1 1 і 1 1 i 
September--{ 79.7 1 56.0 | 67.9 | 91 } 39 | 537 | 5.31 i 2.71 i 7.44 | 7 | .0 
i р | i i | i i i i | 
October----| 72.3 | 44.6 | 58.5 | 86 ! 24 ! 269 | 4.70 р 1.54 | 7.22 | 6 | .0 
i | i i | | | | | i i 
Моуетьег- --! 62.4 | 35.4 | 48.9 | T9 i 14 t 60 р 5.17 ! 3.38 | 6.80 | T | .1 
i i | | | р | | i i i 
December---} 53.7 i 30.1 ! 41.9 ! 73 ! 7 ! 29 | 6.88 i 3.65 | 9.52 р 9 | 1.0 
| i | | | | | 
Year----- | 69.8 | 44.8 | 56.8 | 96 | 1 | 4,249 | 71.71 162.25 180.88 | 104 | 6.3 
' + П 1 1 1 1 В ,» П 
' [] Ц 1 1 О 1 Џ 0 1 


a unit of heat available for plant growth. 


It can be calculated by adding the 


1А growing degree day is 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, 
growth 1s minimal for the principal er 


dividing the sum by 2, 
ops in the area (509 F), 


and subtracting the temperature below which 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


[Data were recorded in the period 1951-75 at Clayton, Ga] 


m— co Oe ы ы E 
| Temperature 
t 
1 
Probability 17 rai) T C289F^7 77] cio) ^ 
i or lower | or lower | or lower 
~ VA ux cn rre ا‎ аа BOND EAN кы» 
Last freezing ! Н | 
temperature | | 
in spring: | | | 
Ц 1 | 
П I I 
1 year in 10 | | | 
later than-- | April 13 | April 24 | May 9 
Ц 1 T 
1 Џ 1 
2 years in 10 i | | 
later than-- | April 5. d April 18 | May 3 
L 1 d 
1 1 | 
5 years in 10 | | | 
later than-- | March 21 | April 8 | April 21 
1 ! 1 
| | | 
First freezing i і 
temperature i | 
in fall: i | i 
L 1 1 
Џ I 1 
1 year in 10 | || | 
earlier than-- | October 25 | October 13 i October 7 
1 i р 
1 1 р 
2 years in 10 i || | 
earlier than-- | October 31 | October 19 | October 12 
1 i П 
1 I Џ 
5 years in 10 i | і 
earlier than-- | November 10 | October 30 | October 22 
LI t 1 
р D П 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON LENGTH 
[Data were recorded in the period 1951-75 at 
Clayton, Ga] 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


Probability Higher | Higher | Higher T 
than i than | than 
Dine fe nut. reel 2502 ! 289F i 329F 
^ 1 Days | Days | | Days 
4 = 1 1 
1 1 Џ 
9 years in 10 | 209 i 182 | 160 
1 1 1 
1 1 ў, 
8 years in 10 | 217 i 189 | 168 
| i | 
5 years in 10 ! 233 i 204 | 183 
1 Li 1 
1 Џ $ 
2 years in 10 | 250 i 218 | 198 
i | || 
1 year in 10 | 258 i 226 i 205 
+ 1 Ц 
Џ Li 1 


66 SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


(Areas of inland water total 4,288 acres in Rabun County and 4,032 acres in Towns County. This acreage is 
not included in the total] 


Fred Ра DEED UK MC IE SM C NOM RM COD DELL CSV x ORT E UT otal. . 


Map | Soil name ! Rabun | Towns XP a ee 
symbol} i County | County i Area {Extent 
E ит У E i Oe ons ASS Е ЕЯ а ACES т Acres | Po 

i i i Ea | NAE NER 
ACE tAshe-Porters association, moderately steep---------------.- i 3,580 ! 1,420 | 5,000 | 1.5 
ADG 1Азһе association, stony, very steep------------------------ | 11,690 | 5,620 | 17,310 | 5.1 
BrC |Вгадзоп fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes------------ | 3,310 | 4,580 | 7,890 | 2.3 
BrE 1iBradson fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes----------- i 22,260 | 5,250 | 27,510 | 8.0 
Ch iChatuge 1оат------------------------------------- | 590 | 1,280 | 1,870 | 0.5 
DhC {Dillard sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-------- | 1,030 | 860 | 1,890 | 0.6 
DyC {руке loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes---------------- i 1,260 | 1,630 | 2,890 | 0.8 
DyE | руке loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes--------------- | 1,730 | 700 | 2,030 | 0.7 
EdE iEdneyville sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes--- | 7,862 | 2,420 | 10,282 | 3.0 
EPF iIEdneyville-Ashe association, stony, steep-------- | 13,320 | 13,340 | 26,660 | 7.8 
EVF lEvard association, steep---------------------------- | 10,650 | 4,530 | 15,180 | 4.4 
Fac iFannin fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes------ i 0.3 380 | 380 | 0.1 
FaE iFannin fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes----- | O | 1,830 | 1,830 | 0.5 
Нас iHayesville fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes } 300 } 1,420 | 1,720 1 0.5 
HaE iHayesville fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes-------- i 22,380 | 11,928 | 34,308 | 10.0 
LhE iLily fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes-------------- | 2,280 | i 2,280 | 0.7 
PCF iPorters association, stony, збеер-------------------------- i 12,890 | 10,190 | 22,680 | 6.6 
PCG iPorters association, stony, very steep- | 5,900 | 5,000 | 10,900 | 3.2 
RaE iRabun loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes------- | 2,770 | 1,430 ! 4,200 | 1.2 
RbF iRabun stony loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes------------------ | 3,500 | 1,200 | 4,700 | 1.4 
RLF iRamsey-Lily association, stony, steep--------------- 2,790 | 0 | 2,790 | 0.8 
Rx | Косек outcrop--------------------- unm 940 | 360 | 1,300 | 0.4 
SAE {Saluda association, moderately steep---------------- 12,930 ! 110 | 13,040 | 3.8 
SAF iSaluda association, збеер----—м-----—---------------- 35,260 | 1,600 | 36,860 | 10.9 
SBG iSaluda and Ashe stony soils, very steep 6,770 | 320 | 7,090 | 2.1 
To !Тоссоа fine sandy loam------------------------------ 1,250 | 930 | 2,180 | 0.6 
Tp iToxaway silt loam----------------------------------- 2,980 | 700 | 3,680 | 1.1 
Tr iTransylvania-Toxaway complex---------------------2-2-- 4,580 | 2,920 | 7,500 | 2.2 
TuC iTusquitee loam, 4 to 10 percent slopes-------------- 2,860 | 2,570 | 5,030 | 1.5 
TuE iTusquitee loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes 10,150 | 4,880 | 15,030 | н 
TVF iTusquitee-Haywood association, steep----------------------- 28,700 | 16,650 | 45,350 | 13.3 

| см [----------- |T---------- 1------ 

i Тоба1------------------------------------------------- | 235,712 ! 106,058 р 341,760 1100.0 

, Ц 

1 1 | 
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RABUN AND TOWNS COUNTIES, GEORGIA 


TABLE 5.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


Absence of a yield indicates that 


the soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil] 


{Yields are those that can be estimated under a high level of management. 
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PCG* а E E НЕР 


Porters 
Rabun 


RbF---------------2-------- 
Rabun 


RaE---------.-----2--------- 


РСЕ**, 
RLF**; 


Ramseya-s------------------ 


Lily---------------.2-----. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


68 
TABLE 5.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
кареы ды кааалаган се анак. АЕ. M ED CDM i опевао M В PD E CE aa Ecc EL S 
Soil name and 
map symbol Corn silage 
тры wee eS AFT ERIS COH TES TOR ^ 
Rel dua accu ena ea ME wi m а AE 


Saluda 


SBG** 


Saluda- ------------------ 


тона ыша د‎ 


Тр---------е-------------- 


Tusquitee 
TVF** 


Tusquitee-------------.-- 


Haywood------------------ 


20 


24 


20 


a 


тт ТЫП 


—————————p——————————————T--- 


Grass-legume hay 


SOIL SURVEY 


Cool season 


grass 
pem 

| AUNT 

mc | o 
1 

2.0 | 4.5 
| 
1 
Ц 

8 | zs 
| 
| 
1 
1 

ке р oe 
1 
1 

-— р эше 
| 

4.0 | 6.5 
| 
| 

6.0 | 10 
| 
| 

5.0 ! 8.5 
i 

4.0 | 8.0 
| 
| 

3.5 | 6.0 
1 
! 

sc р a 
Ц 
LI 

sac | Lx 
| 


* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 


mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 


** See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


RABUN AND TOWNS COUNTIES, GEORGIA 69 
TABLE 6.--CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


[Miscellaneous areas are excluded.  Dashes indicate no acreage] 


PI M COLO AM DE RU EIC A ELLE UA o Maor management concerns (Subclass) 
Class i Total xs e ee CET E A адио oe ee ала 
i acreage i Erosion Wetness Soil problem 
L 1 
+ 0 


(e) | (ы) | (в) 
р пастев UT o 7 Детев ү eres 7 


р р Н 

1 1 у 

1 | | | 
“Rabun COUR Ea ڪڪ ت‎ | м7: | а 
Towns County-----------------.--------- р zx i === ! E | cu 

II | | | | 

9 i i i | 
Rabun County-------------------------- | 9,850 | 1,260 | 8,590 | Bes 
Towns County-------------------------- i 6,110 | 1,630 : 4,480 р ons 

П Ц П 1 

тї: | | | 
Rabun County i 7,910 i 6,070 i 1,840 i --- 
Towns County р 10,780 | 8,570 | 2,210 | zz 

Ц ' LI Ц 

тү: ! | | | 
Rabun County---------- = --------------- | 4,010 | 4,010 | za р 222 
Towns County-------------------------- | 1,080 | 1,080 | 555 1 zii 

H П 1 

| | | | 

1 i 1 , 
۴ ere + De 1 И 1 жа 

Д Bm 1 = 1 ou " 
1 1 --- | - 1 = 

| | | | 

В 4 1 , 

1 i D Џ 
} 81,932 | 81,932 р --- i --- 
| 27,438 1 27,438 | --- } --- 

| | | | 

| 

1 
Rabun County-------------------------- I 131,070 } 84,170 ! РЕЗ | 46,900 
Towns County-------------------------- | 60,280 | 24,930 i === р 35,350 
О 1 

үтїї: | | | | 
Rabun County-------------------------- ! =з” o dia 1 BE ' 5 
Towns County-----------2-2-----.-------- | esas === | dos А ыы 
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[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. 
the information was not available, 


TABLE 7T.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


35 for American sycamore, and at age 50 for all other species] 


7 Potential productivity 
ESSEN | Н Dp ET 
Soil name and | Preferred iSite | annual 
map symbol i species tindex: growth2/ 
i | M {TubicTBoard 
| i | feeti feet 
+ Ц 1 П 
EM D eese 
ACE: i i i | 
Ashe---------- iChestnut oak----- 1 60 | 50 | 150 
Scarlet oak------ i 60 } 50 | 150 
+ Ц 1 J: 
| Ж Ww 
1 Џ П Џ 
0 1 1 I 
4 1 1 1 
| i | i 
Porters------- iNorthern red оак-| 70 | 58 | 200 
iWhite oak-------- | 70 | 69 | 260 
iYellow-poplar----| 90 | -- | 200 
i I [i 1 
1 1 1 1 
ADG------------ iChestnut oak----- 1 50 | 85 | 125 
Ashe iScarlet oak------ | 50 1 45 | 125 
t ^ 1 1 
| ЭА Ж 
Џ 1 Џ і 
| р i | 
i | } | 
BrC--------.--- iShortleaf pine---| 80 | 153 | 500 
Bradson iYellow-poplar----| 90 | -- | 200 
iNorthern red оак-! 80 | 69 i 260 
1 П 1 
+ 1 t 1 
| | | i 
BrE------------ iShortleaf pine---{ 80 | 153 | 500 
Bradson iYellow-poplar----1 90 | -- | 200 
iNorthern red оак-| 80 | 69 | 260 
| і р | 
Ch------------- iWhite oak-------- | 80 1 80 | 320 
Chatuge | Уе11оч-рор1аг----! 100 | -- | 320 
H 1 t и 
| | || 
i i i | 
DhC------------ iWhite oak-------- | 801 80 | 320 
Dillard iYellow-poplar----ji 110 | -- | 440 
| | 1101 -- | 440 
i } i | 
} i i | 
| р i i 
DyC------------ Northern red oak-| 80 | 69 | 260 
Dyke iWhite oak-------- | 80: 80 | 320 
iYellow-poplar----i 120 | -- | 600 
i i | i 
р | і | 
| i i i 
| | i | 
i | | i 
| | i | 
DyE------------ {Northern red oak-; 80 | 69 | 260 
Dyke iWhite oak-------- i 80 i 80 | 320 
iYellow-poplar----| 120 | -- | 600 
iYellow-poplar----| 120 | -- { 600 
4: Ц 
| 
| i 
I 1 
1 1 
Ц П 
1 1 


ESS HEE лу аи TManagement concerns] PECORE EP 
Ц qM pem ! 
1 1 t 1 
| Acceptable | Erosion {Equipment} Remarks 
| зрес1ез | hazard | limita- | 
i | | tions | 
| i i | 
i | i | 
ЕЕ QNI MEG E 
1 1 V 
iBlack oak, {Slight {Slight {Infrequent ice 
i pitch pine. | i i damage. Loblolly 
| ! i | pine is suitable 
i | | | for planting at 
р i р i lower elevations. 
Џ 1 Џ Џ 
{Eastern white Slight Slight Steep slopes. 
| pine. | | | 
| р } і 
| | | i 
iBlack oak, | Зеуеге | Зеуеге iVery steep slopes, 
| pitch pine, | | | excessive rocki- 
¦ Shortleaf pine,3} | { пезз 1п р1асез. 
| eastern white | | 
| pine. | || } 
| i | i 
‘Eastern white iSlight {Slight iSeasonal wetness. 
| pine, i | | Loblolly pine ig 
| Virginia pine. | ! | Suitable for 
i | р | planting. 
1 
1 1 1 I 
iEastern white Moderate Slight | Loblolly pine 
| pine, i i i is suitable 
i Virginia pine. р | i for planting. 
i i | | 
iNorthern red оак, | $118 1% {Moderate {Seasonal wetness. 
| hemlock. i і | Loblolly pine is 
| i i | suitable for 
| i i | planting. 
, 1 1 1 
О 1 ! D 
Eastern white iSlight {Moderate Seasonal wetness. 
| pine, i i | Loblolly pine and 
| Northern red оак! i | and sycamore are 
| i } | suitable for 
! | р р planting. 
{ Џ Џ 1 
iEastern white Slight Moderate jClayey subsoil, 
| pine, | | | very sticky, 
| Shortleaf pine, | р | wetness, ruts 
| hemlock. | i | easily. 
| | | | Loblolly pine 
| i | | and sycamore 
| | | | are suitable 
i р | | for planting. 
1 1 i || 
{Eastern white ‘Moderate {Moderate |Clayey subsoil, 
| pine, | | | very sticky, 
| shortleaf pine, | i | wetness, ruts 
| hemlock. | | | easily. 
1 ' 1 1 
1 1 і i 
i i | i 
| i i i 
i i i | 
| i i i 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Site index was calculated at a 


SOIL SURVEY 


Absence of an entry indicates that 


ge 30 for eastern cottonwood, at age 


Loblolly pine 
and sycamore 
are suitable 
for planting. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


pu ERG ыы me 
Potential productiv ү 
[ i ptimum 


} 
1 | 
О t 1 
Preferred iSite | annual 1 Acceptable | Erosion Equipment! Remarks 
^ I 
| 


[Management concerns, 
Е ее: 


‘ 
П 
1 
Soil name and | 
map symbol | species | index| growth2/| species hazard | limita- | 
i | 1/ |Cubicl Boardi | | tions | 
| | | feet} feet! | i | 
мма тутты га, i i L i 6 Же ыы d рыс мз „з ИЕ НЕЕ 
[ 1 1 1 1 т 1 1 
EdE---------- «Northern red oak-1 70 | 58 | 200 {Scarlet oak, iSlight Slight {Loblolly pine 
Edneyville {Eastern white } i | i | i | and sycamore 
| pine------------ | 90! -- | 800 | shortleaf pine, | | | are suitable 
iWhite oak-------- | 70 | 69 | 260 | hickory. i Н | for planting at 
i i i | | | | | lower elevations. 
е | EE db ud | | | 
. Џ ' 1 Џ Џ i 1 1 
Edneyville----iChestnut oak----- ' 60! 47 | 140 {Northern red оак, | Модегафе iModerate {Steep slopes, 
{Eastern white | | | | shortleaf рапе. 1! i i stoniness in 
| pine------------ | 70! -- 1600 | | } | places. 
{Scarlet oak------ i 601 47 | 150 | i i i 
i i | i i i } i 
Ashe---------- iChestnut oak----- | 50 | 45 | 125 {Black oak, ‘Moderate [Moderate |Very steep slopes, 
{Scarlet oak------ | 50 | 45 | 125 | pitch pine, | | ! excessive rocki- 
i i | | | shortleaf ріпе, 3! | | ness in places. 
| | | ! | eastern white i i i 
i | | | | pine.3 | i | 
1 4 у 1 t i 
I 1 1 1 1 1 1 Џ 
EVF------------ IShortleaf ріпе---! 70 | 130 | 400 {White oak, ‘Moderate Moderate {Steep slopes. 
Evard {Northern red oak-| 70 | 58 | 200 | searlet oak, | р 
|Еазбекћ white | | | | hickory. | р р 
р pine------------ | 90 i == i 800 i | | | 
1 1 Џ 1 1 1 р 4 
FaC------- -.----iShortleaf pine---| 70 | 130 | 400 {White oak, iSlight (Slight iLoblolly pine, 
Fannin iEastern white | | 1 i } i | yellow-poplar, 
| pine------------ | 90 | -- | 800 | scarlet oak, | | { and sycamore 
(Northern red оак-! 70 | 58 | 200 | hickory. | | | are suitable 
| | i | | i i | for planting at 
| | f ! | { | | lower elevations. 
П Li Ц ^ t 1 Ц 
1 1 1 4 1 1 1 1 
КаЕ----------- -|Shortleaf pine---; 70 | 130 | 400 {White oak, iModerate iSlight {Loblolly pine, 
Fannin iEastern white i i i i i i | yellow-poplar, 
| pine------------ | 90! =- 800 | scarlet oak, | | | and syeamore 
‘Northern red оак-! 70 | 58 | 200 | hickory. | | | are suitable 
i Н i i | } i | for planting at 
| i i i i | | | lower elevations. 
1 1 1 + Ц 4 1 Ц 
4 1 1 р 1 і Џ р 
Наб ашды 'Shortleaf pine---} 70 | 180 | 400 jWhite oak, Slight iSlight {Loblolly pine, 
Hayesville iEastern white i Н | | | | | yellow-poplar, 
| pine------------ | 90 | =- | 800 | scarlet oak, } } | and syeamore 
Northern red оак-| 70 | 58 | 200 | hickory. i | | are suitable 
i | | i i | | | for planting at 
| | | i i i i | lower elevations. 
Ц + t Ц т i 1 1 
1 1 П 1 D 1 1 1 
Навас висе --!Shortleaf pine---| 70 | 130 | 400 {White oak, | Moderate {Slight iLoblolly pine, 
Hayesville (Eastern white Н Н i | | Н | yellow-poplar, 
| pine------------ 1 90 | -- | 800 | searlet oak, | | | and sycamore 
{Northern red оак-! 70 | 58 | 200 | hickory. | | | are suitable 
| || | | | | | | for planting at 
| Џ | | | Н i | lower elevations. 
i i | | | | | | 
LhE------------ IShortleaf pine---{ 70 | 105 | 300 {Black oak, iSlight Slight i 
Lily | i i | | scarlet oak. i 1 р 
1 Ц 1 1 
t О 1 I 1 1 1 Ц 
РСЕ------------ !Northern red оак-! 70 | 58 ¦ 200 {Eastern white ‘Moderate {Moderate iSteep slopes. 
Porters IMhite oak-------- | 70 | 69 | 260 | pine. | i i 
iYellow-poplar---- | 90 | -- 1 200 | i i } 
| i || i i i i i 
PCG------------ ‘Northern red оак-! 80 | 69 | 260 {Eastern white ‘Moderate Severe iVery steep slopes. 
Porters {White oak-------- | 80 | 80 | 320 | pine. i i 
| Yellow-poplar----i 90 ¦ -- | 200 | | | i 
Ц 1 1 1 + 1 1 
4 1 [3 Џ Џ 1 


[ 1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


are suitable 
for planting. 


за T “Potential productivity TE EDS Management concerns) ^ о о" 
EN | т Optimum | i | 
Soil name and | Preferred iSite | annual | Acceptable | Erosion {Equipment} Remarks 
map symbol i species tindex} growth2/| species | hazard ¦ limita- | 
| | M {CubicTBoard} | | tions | 
i i | feet; feet} | | i 
i ОЦА i L | NP а SNO св: [оту с. ВА MEER 
ROUEN CIS: и Г QUERI ans T THE S ERA ЕЕ 
ВаЕ----------- “Red oak---------- i 70 | 58 | 200 jShortleaf pine, Moderate {Slight iLoblolly pine 
Rabun iShortleaf pine---| 70 | 130 | 400 | black oak. | } | and yellow- 
iWhite оак--------! 70 | 69 | 260 | | | | poplar are 
| | | i | | | | Suitable for 
| i i i | р | i planting at 
| | | i | | | | lower elevations. 
i | i і р i i | 
RbF------------ iNorthern red оак-! 70 | 58 | 200 {Shortleaf pine, {Moderate !Модегађе '5беер slopes. 
Rabun iShortleaf р1пе---! 70 | 105 ! 400 | black oak. Н i i 
iWhite оак--------! 70 | 69 | 260 | i i 
i | i i і i | | 
RLF: | i } i i i | | 
Ramsey--------|Shortleaf ріпе---! 50 | 80 | 200 iScarlet oak, |Модегађе |Moderate 
{Black oak------ --! 50 | 49 | 150 | eastern white i | 
| р | | | pine. i i i 
i i i } | i i i 
Lily---~-------{Shortleaf pine---| 60 | 105 | 300 {Black oak, iModerate |Moderate 
| { ! | | Scarlet oak. i i 
i i i i і i i | 
SAE------ -T-2-2---iWhite pine------- | 70 i =- | 600 iBlack oak, Moderate {Slight 
Saluda iShortleaf pine---i 60 | 105 | 300 | red oak. | | 
iScarlet oak----- -~i 601 50 | 150 | | | 
4 1 П 1 П t 1 1 
L 1 1 1 D Џ 1 1 
SAF------------ iShortleaf pine---{ 60 | 105 | 300 jBlack oak, iModerate {Moderate {Steep slopes. 
Saluda iScarlet oak------ i 60 | 50 | 150 | red oak. i i 
ЈЕазбегп white i i i i | | 
| pine------ ------} 70 | -- | 600 | i i i 
i } } | i р | i 
SBG: | i i i | | } i 
Saluda-------- iShortleaf pine---i 60 | 105 | 300 iBlack oak, iSevere iSevere iVery steep slopes. 
‘Scarlet oak------ | 60 | 50 | 300 | red oak. | i 
| Еазбеги white Е i i | | | 
| pine---------- -=i 701 =- i 600 | i | 
р | i i | | | i 
Ashe------- ---i Chestnut oak----- i 50 | 45 | 125 iBlack oak, | Severe iSevere iVery steep slopes, 
iScarlet oak------ 1 501 45 | 125 | pitch pine, i i | excessive rocki- 
i | | | | shortleaf pine,3| | | ness in places. 
| | i || | eastern white | | 
| | i | ¦ pine.3 | i i 
| | i } | i i | 
То------------- {White oak-------- | >80 | 80 | 320 {Northern red oak,l!Slight iModerate |Seasonally wet. 
Toccoa iYellow-poplar----i 120 | -- | 600 | eastern white i i | Lolblolly pine, 
i i | i i pine, i ! | yellow-poplar, 
| | | i i hemlock. i i | and sycamore 
| i | і | | i ! are suitable 
i i | i i i i | for planting. 
i i i | i i i i 
Tp----- T-------|White oak--------| >80 | 80 | 320 Northern red oak,!Slight iModerate {Seasonally wet. 
Toxaway |Yellow-poplar----| 120 | -- | 600 | eastern white i i | Loblolly pine, 
| | | | | pine, | i i yellow-poplar, 
} | | | | hemlock. | | | and sycamore 
i | | | | i | | are suitable 
i i | | i i H i for planting. 
i i | | | | р р 
Тг: | i i i | | i i 
Transylvania--iWhite oak: + 280 | 80 | 320 Northern red oak,!Slight iModerate Seasonally wet. 
iYellow-poplar----; 120 | -- | 600 | eastern white | H | Loblolly pine, 
i | | | pine, | i i yellow-poplar, 
| i i | hemlock, || i | and sycamore 
i i | } р i i 
i i i | | | i 
i i i | i i | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


TT Tro ———-ssetential"prceduetiVity ___ 1 ^ — ^  —" Management concerns; ооо 
Ir ханы um ia gt np 


are suitable 
for planting. 


1 
i | | ptimum | | | | 
Soil name and | Preferred iSite | annual | Acceptable | Erosion Equipment} Remarks 
map symbol Е species 1 іпаех | growth2/ | species | hazard | limita- | 
| | M !CublcTBoard! i | tions | 
i i | feeti feet} ! | | 
i | | | i i р i 
PC REX Жайын: ЧАК P ОЕТ ves Aye ee A ra pe t реп = 
Toxaway-------|White oak-------- | >80 | 80 | 320 {Northern red oak,;Slight {Moderate {Seasonally wet. 
\Yellow-poplar----; 120 | 00 | 600 | eastern white | | | Loblolly pine 
| | | || | pine, | | | and зусатоге 
| | i i ! hemlock. | | ¦ are suitable 
i | | i i | | | for planting. 
| | i i | | | | 
TuC-------.-- --' White oak-------- | go ! 80 | 320 {Eastern white {Slight iSlight iSeasonally wet. 
Tusquitee !Yellow-poplar----| 120 | -- ! 600 | pine, | i 
‘Northern red oak-; Во | 69 | 260 | hemlock. i | | 
1 | Ц t t 1 1 
1 I! 1 1 i 1 1 р 
TuE------------ {Northern red oak-; 80 | 69 | 260 {Eastern white {Slight {Slight {Loblolly pine, 
Tusqui tee lYellow-poplar----| 120 | -- | 600 | pine, i i | yellow-poplar, 
{White oak-------- | 80 | 80 | 320 | hemlock. | | | and sycamore 
| | | | { | | | are suitable 
| | i | | | | } for planting. 
1 Ц ' 1 1 ! 1 t 
' 1 Џ Џ 1 1 Џ 1 
TVF----------- -iNorthern red оак-! 80 | 69 | 260 iEastern white !Moderate {Moderate jLoblolly pine, 
Tusquitee \Yellowepoplar----} 120 | -- | 600 | pine. | i | yellow-poplar, 
iWhite oak-------- | 80 | 80 | 320 | hemlock. | | | and sycamore 
i i } i | i | | are suitable 
i i i р | i i { for planting. 
| } i i i | | | 
Haywood------- ‘Northern red оак-} 80 | 69 | 260 {Eastern white | || tLoblolly pine, 
!Yellow-poplar----| 120 | == | 600 | pine, | | | yellow-poplar, 
{White oak-------- |! 80 | 80 | 320 | hemlock. | i | and sycamore 
П Ц 1 1 П , 
uM | | | 
} і | i i i 


lgite index based on local data. 


2Saw timber volume measured by Scribner Decimal C. Pulpwood volume from local volume tables prepared by 
U.S. Forest Service. 


JThese trees grow at lower elevations only. 


74 SOIL SURVEY 
TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


= E E XE DOES ce. te ver ig es ee a гасы pan Ae 
Soil name and | Shallow | Dwellings i Dwellings i Small | Local roads 
map symbol i excavations ! without Е with H commercial | and streets 
| | basements | basements i buildings | 
= { сеге т Pua ne 1 ا و‎ ER TTT TTT TO 
LI 1 П 1 1 
, 1 1 1 1 
ACE*: | | | i i 
Ashes ------------ | Зеуеге: ‘Severe: Severe: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. 1 slope. | slope. 
' ' t 1 4 
1 i і 1 Џ 
Porters---------- | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: | Severe: | Зеуеге: i Зеуеге: 
| slope. ¦ slope. ¦ slope. | slope. | slope. 
LI П 1 П 
1 1 | 1 
А06#-------------- | Зеуеге: | Ѕеуеге: Severe: | Земеге: iSevere: 
Ashe | slope. | Slope. | з1оре. | slope. | slope. 
Li 1 4 
1 1 + 1 1 
BrC----------- ----|Moderate: | Moderate: | Moderate: | Зеуеге: i Moderate: 
Bradson | too clayey | low strength. | low strength. | slope. і low strength. 
1 V 1 1 M 
1 Џ 1 , Џ 
BEES ------|Severe: {Severe | Зеуеге: iSevere: | Зеуеге: 
Bradson i slope. | Slope. | slope. | Slope. | Slope. 
П П 1 П 1 
1 Џ , Ц 1 
Сһ----------- ----- | Severe: | Зеуеге | Severe: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: 
Chatuge | wetness, | wetness, { wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
| floods. | floods. | floods, | floods, | floods. 
1 1 I 1 || 
1 О 1 1 1 
DhC---------------|Severe: iModerate: } Зеуеге: | Moderate: | Moderate: 
Dillard | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | low strength. 
| | low strength. i | Том strength, 
| | | ¦ slope. | 
| | | | | 
DyC------- -2-2------|Severe: iSevere: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: 
руке | too с1ауеу. | low strength. | low strength. | low strength. | low strength, 
1 | П П | 
1 р р 1 Џ 
DyE--------------- | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Зеуеге: 
руке | Slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope, 
П i 1 1 4 
1 1 1 1 1 
Ed Пор iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: 
Edneyville | Slope. | Slope. | depth to rock. | slope. i slope. 
| | | | | 
EPF": i р i | | 
Edneyville-------[Severe: | Зеуеге | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: 
| Slope, | slope, | large stones, | large stones, | slope. 
| large stones, | large stones. i slope. | Slope. | 
П 1 Ц П L 
1 i і 1 1 
Ashe------------- iSevere: iSevere: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: 
| slope. | Slope. | Slope. | slope. { slope. 
' 1 П 1 П 
і П 1 О Li 
EVF*--------.------ ISevere: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге; : Зеуеге: 
Evard | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
П + П 1 1 
1 1 1 1 П 
FaC------- -T-------|Severe: | Moderate: | Зеуеге; Moderate: Severe: 
Fannin | depth to rock. | low strength. | depth to rock. | low strength, і low strength. 
i i i | depth to rock. ! 
' 1 1 Li 1 
і 1 1 1 1 
FaE------.--------- | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге; | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: 
Fannin | depth to rock. | slope. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | low strength. 
i i i | | 
HaC--------- --2----|Moderate: (Moderate: | Moderate: i Moderate: Moderate: 
Hayesville | too clayey. | low strength. | low strength. { low strength. | low strength. 
4 1 1 1 Ц 
Џ , i Џ 1 
HaE--------- ------ | Зеуеге | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: iSevere: | Зеуеге: 
Hayesville | slope. | slope 1 slope. | slope. і slope. 
1 1 1 1 I 
П 1 1 [I 1 
LhE---------- -----|Severe: } Зеуеге: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Lily | slope, | slope | slope, | slope. | Slope. 
| depth to rock. | | depth to rock. | Н 
LI t П П ' 
П 1 t 1 Џ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 


map symbol 


PCF*, 
Porters 


Rx* 
Rock outcrop 


SAE*, 
Saluda 


SBG*: 


Saluda---------- 


To------------ --- 


Тоссоа 


Tp------- -------- 


Toxaway 


Tr*: 


Transylvania---- 


Toxaway--------- 


Tusquitee 


TuE-------------- 


Tusquitee 


TvF*: 


Tusquitee------- 


Haywood--------- 


PCG*------- 


SAF*------- 


TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Shallow 
excavations 


| Зеуеге; 
slope. 


iSevere: 
| slope. 
1 
| 


iSevere: 

| Slope, 

| depth to rock. 
| 

' 

1 


iSevere: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


iSevere: 
slope. 


і slope. 
| 

D 

|} Зеуеге: 
і slope. 
t 

1 

iSevere: 
р floods. 


1 
iSevere: 
wetness, 


cutbanks cave. 


| Зеуеге: 


| floods, 
| wetness. 
П 

1 

iSevere: 

i wetness, 

| eutbanks cave, 
і 

р 


ISlight---------- 
р 


| 
| Зеуеге: 
| slope. 
[i 
П 
П 


1 
iSevere: 
| slope. 
1 
Џ 
Severe: 


i slope. 


—T———--—————————————p———-----—— 


i Dwellings 
i without 
i basements 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


[2 
а Ф 
< 
Ф 
5 
o 


1 

| Dwellings 
1 with 
i____basements 


——————— 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
ч 


etness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
slope. 


анааан 

i Small i Local roads 

| commercial | and streets 

і buildings | 

НИР p a Som ran ор 

i i 

| Зеуеге: |} Зеуеге: 

р slope. i slope. 

V 1 

{Severe iSevere: 

| slope. | slope. 

Ц LI 

| | 

iSevere: iSevere: 

| slope, | slope, 

| depth to rock. | depth to rock. 

П 1 

, 1 

| Зеуеге: Severe: 

| slope. | slope. 

1 H 

| | 

1 П 

1 П 

Џ р 

| П 

Џ 1 

i i 

| Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: 

| slope. | slope. 

р | 

| | 

iSevere: iSevere: 

| з1оре. | slope. 

1 1 

ISevere: iSevere: 

| Slope. | slope. 

1 ' 

1 1 

} Земеге: (Severe: 

| floods. | floods. 
1 

1 Џ 

| Зеуеге; | Земеге: 

| wetness, | wetness, 

| floods. | floods. 

1 1 

| | 

| Severe: 1 Зеуеге: 

| floods, | floods. 

| wetness. | 

П П 

1 1 

| Зеуеге; | Зеуеге: 

| wetness, | wetness, 

| floods ¦ floods. 
1 

Џ Џ 

--|Moderate: iSlight. 

| slope. H 

р Н 

П П 

| Зеуеге: } Зеуеге: 

| slope. | slope. 

| | 

t , 

+ 1 

iSevere: iSevere 

| slope | slope 

П р 

1 1 

| Зеуеге iSevere: 

| Slope. | slope. 

П р 

Џ 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


76 
TABLE 9.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


"slight," "moderate," "good," and "fair." 


ROSE АШ QC EG NS iue M GE eee sy ы 
Soil name and ! Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area 
map symbol | absorption i areas i sanitary | sanitary 
| fields i H landfill i landfill 
трае er Ee ee жайдары. азе слано mt PI н m ПТЕР eH OU IE c pho p me m e e сна n S 
| | | | 
1 1 1 1 
ACE*: i | i i 
Ashe--------------- | Зеуеге: iSevere: | Зеуеге; 1 Зеуеге: 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | seepage, 
і slope. | Slope. ¦ seepage, | slope. 
t 1 1 П 
О 1 1 1 
Porters2---.--------- | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: iSevere: | Зеуеге: 
| slope, | seepage, | seepage, i slope, 
| depth to rock. ! slope. | depth to rock. | seepage 
Li П 1 i 
1 1 1 1 
ADG# - --------------- | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге | Зеуеге: 
Ashe | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | seepage, 
i slope, i slope. | Slope, | slope. 
| | } seepage, | 
1 1 П I 
1 1 1 + 
BrC----------------- iSlight----------- i Moderate: | Moderate: iSlight----- ------ 
Bradson | | seepage, | too clayey. 
1 I I ' 
1 1 1 1 
BrE----------------- iSevere: iSevere: ! Модегаёе: iSevere: 
Bradson | Slope. | slope. | too clayey. | Slope. 
4 1 1 Ц 
1 i 1 1 
Сење ------------|5еуеге: iSevere: | Severe: iSevere: 
Chatuge | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
| floods. | floods, | floods, | floods, 
| | Seepage. | Seepage. | seepage. 
т Ц L 1 
1 1 1 1 
Pi Co acad re sie mim ipe ISevere: iSevere: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: 
Dillard | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
| peres slowly. i i too clayey, i 
П П П 4 
1 1 1 Џ 
DyC----------------- iModerate: | Moderate iSevere: iSlight----------- 
Dyke | peres slowly. | seepage. | too clayey. | 
1 1 + 1 
1 1 i 1 
БуЕ----------------- | Зеуеке: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: iSevere: 
Dyke | Slope. i slope. | too clayey. | slope. 
i } | | 
EdE------.----------- | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге; 
Edneyville i Slope. | seepage. і seepage, i seepage. 
i | | depth to rock. | 
1 T Ц , 
Џ t Џ Џ 
EpF*: } } | i 
Edneyville--------- | Зеуеге: |} Зеуеге: | Severe: | Severe: 
| large stones, | зеераде, і seepage, | seepage. 
| slope. | slope. | large stones, i 
| 1 | slope. | 
} | | | 
Ashe---------- -----|Severe: iSevere: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | seepage, 
| slope. | slope. | slope, | Slope. 
i i | seepage. | 
1 1 1 | 
1 1 О 1 
EVF*------ ---------- Severe: {Severe: | Зеуеге: } Зеуеге: 
Evard | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
: 1 ! I! 
Џ | 1 1 
КаС----------------- {5еуеге: ISevere: | Зеуеге: iSlight----------- 
Fannin | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
П Ц | | 
1 1 Џ 1 
FaE-------------- =-= Severe: | Severe: | Severe: iSevere: 
Fannin | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | slope. 
1 I | 1 
1 1 1 ^ 
Наб----------------- iModerate: | Moderate: | Moderate: iSlight----------- 
Hayesville | percs slowly. | slope, | too clayey. 
| | seepage. | | 
1 П 1 П 
I ' 1 О 


See footnote at end of table. 
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See text for definitions of 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


оо clayey. 


ог: 
оо с1ауеу. 


co 


too clayey. 
wetness, 


iPoor: 


oor: 
slope, 
thin layer. 


1 
1 
V 
[i 
i 
} 
i 
} 
i 
П 
П 
J 
| 
| slope, 
' 
1 
1 
Џ 
i 
| 
i 
П 
Џ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
+ 
7 
1 
1 
I 


RABUN AND TOWNS COUNTIES, GEORGIA 


Soil name and 


TABLE 9.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


1 

| Septic tank 
| absorption 
, 
Li 


map symbol 
fields 
ا‎ 
П 
' 
HaE--------.--------- iSevere: 
Hayesville i slope. 
i 
LhE------------ ----- | Severe: 
Lily | slope, 
| depth to госк. 
Ц 
Џ 
PCF*, PCG*---------- | Зеуеге: 
Porters | Slope, 
| depth to rock. 
1 
| 
Ra£----------------- iSevere: 
Rabun | Slope. 
1 
! 
RbF-----------2---- = | Зеуеге: 
Rabun | slope. 
1 
| 
RLF*: i 
Ramsey------------- | Зеуеге: 
| Slope, 
| depth to rock. 
1 
| 
Lily----------.-.-.- | Зеуеге: 
| slope, 
| depth to rock. 
1 
1 
Rx*, 
Rock outcrop 
П 
4 
SAE#---------.------ | Зеуеге: 
Saluda | slope. 
1 
+ 
5АЕ#------------- ---15еуеге 
Saluda | Slope. 
i 
і 
SBG*: j 
Saluda----~-------- } Зеуеге: 
| Slope. 
Ц 
р 
Ashe--------------- | Зеуеге: 
| depth to rock, 
| slope. 
| 
| 
То------------------ | Зеуеге; 
Тоссоа | floods. 
1 
| 
Тр------------------ | Зеуеге; 
Тохамау | wetness, 
| floods. 
I! 
Џ 
Tr*: 
Transylvania-------jSevere: 
| floods, 
| wetness, 
Ц 
Toxaway------------ iSevere: 
| wetness, 
| floods. 
4 
1 
TuC----------------- ISlight----------- 
Tusquitee i 


See footnote 


at 


end of table. 


E Ur 
Sewage lagoon | Trench 
areas i sanitary 
i landfill 
z м 
t 
1 
Severe: | Moderate: 
slope, | too clayey. 
Li 
Џ 
Severe: {5еуеге: 
slope, | depth to rock. 
depth to rock. | 
р 
1 
Зеуеге: {Severe: 
seepage, } seepage, 
slope. | depth to rock, 
| slope. 
П 
1 
Severe: | Moderate: 
slope. | too clayey, 
і slope. 
1 
1 
Severe: iSevere: 
slope. | slope, 
| too clayey. 
1 
| 
Severe: | Зеуеге: 
slope, | Slope, 
depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
seepage. | seepage. 
1 
[I 
Severe: | Зеуеге: 
slope, | slope, 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
4 
1 
1 
1 
| 
Severe: i Moderate: 
slope. | Slope. 
^ 
Џ 
Severe: |Земеге: 
slope. | slope. 
1 
| 
Severe: | Зеуеге: 
slope. | slope. 
1 
1 
Severe: \Severe: 
depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
slope. | slope, 
{ seepage. 
р 
1 
Severe: iSevere: 
floods, | floods, 
seepage. | seepage. 
1 
t 
Severe; iSevere: 
wetness, | wetness, 
floods. | floods. 
Li 
| 
Severe: | Зеуеге: 
floods, | floods, 
Seepage. | wetness. 
i 
Severe: { Зеуеге: 
wetness, | wetness, 
floods. | floods. 
р 
E 
Severe: Severe: 
slope. ¦ seepage. 
Y 


' 
1 
V 
1 
1 
| 
Џ 
t 
! 
5 
1 
[ 
1 
1 
П 
1 
П 
1 
П 
1 
1 
О 
П 
1 
П 
1 
' 
1 
1 
1 
П 
1 
1 
1 
П 
i 
1 
1 
' 
D 
1 
D 
П 
1 
П 
[ 
1 
Џ 
П 
1 
! 
1 
П 
П 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
[ 
t 
П 
Џ 
n 
Џ 
1 
1 
П 
і 
1 
f 
П 
П 
П 
D 
1 
, 
1 
V 
| 
+ 
1 
[ 
П 
1 
' 
П 
1 
, 
П 
П 
1 
} 
i 
1 
| 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
[j 
1 
1 
1 
| 
[ 
1 
П 
D 
1 
[ 
П 
1 
П 
1 
П 
t 
' 
1 
1 
V 
П 
| 
П 
D 
П 
1 
1 
' 
П 
1 
1 
1 
1 
| 
П 
D 
, 
П 
1 
О 
1 
1 


Severe: 
slope, 
Seepage. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
seepage. 
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م 
Area Daily cover‏ 
sanitary for landfill‏ 
landfill‏ 
Severe: Poor:‏ 
slope. slope‏ 
Severe: Poor:‏ 
slope, slope.‏ 
seepage.‏ 
Severe: Poor:‏ 
slope, slope.‏ 
seepage.‏ 
Severe: Poor:‏ 
slope. slope.‏ 
Severe: Poor:‏ 
slope. small stones,‏ 


slope. 


Poor: 

slope, 

thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 


slope, 
thin layer. 


Good. 


Poor: 
wetness, 
excess humus. 


Good, 


Poor: 
wetness, 
excess humus. 


Good. 
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TABLE 9.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


E Xa iura Gi XL cem тар! DES 7T EE иш 
Soil name and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area i Daily cover 
map symbol i absorption i areas | sanitary i sanitary i for landfill 
j fields | i landfill i landfill 
TIS Кое IGI C C I OS ce: ГАР БУЗСА IC m EE a ELTE E = о орах 
Ц П i ' 4 
Џ 1 1 Џ Џ 
Tu£----------------- | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: |Бечеге: | Зеуеге iPoor: 
Tusquitee i slope. | slope. | seepage, | slope, | Slope 
| і | { Seepage. | 
| | | i i 
ТУРЕ: | i i i i 
Tusquitee---------- } Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге 'Роог: 
| Slope. | slope. | seepage. { slope, i slope. 
i | | | seepage. | 
| i i i } 
Наумоод- ----------- | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: { Зеуеге: | Зеуеге; iPoor: 
| Slope. | Seepage, | seepage, | seepage, | slope 
| | slope. | slope, | slope. | 
1 , t П $ 
Џ i i 1 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"good," "fair," and "poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Soil name and Roadfill Topsoil 


1 

i 

I 
map symbol 

П 

1 


1 
П 1 1 
ACE*: | 1 | | 
Ashe----------------- |Poor: iUnsuited i\Unsuited: |Роог: 
| thin layer. | excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer. 
4 1 1 П 
р 1 1 i 
Porters------ --------jFair: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: i Poor: 
| low strength, | excess fines. | excess fines. | Slope. 
| slope. | р 
UE | | | 
Арб#------------------|Роог: 1 Unsuited: |Unsuited: | Poor: 
Ashe | thin layer, | excess fines. | excess fines, | thin layer. 
t 1 2 1 3 1 
ај | ' | 
BrC, Br£-------------- \Fair: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: | Poor: 
Bradson | low strength, | excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer, 
| area reclaim. i i | area reclaim, 
| i | i 
Ch-------------------- | Fair: |Poor: iUnsuited: (Fair: 
Chatuge } low strength, | excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer. 
| wetness, i | | 
| shrink-swell. i i | 
4 П 1 1 
Џ Џ Џ 1 
DhC-------------- -----!Роог: } Роог: iUnsuited: iFair: 
Dillard | low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. | small stones, 
| i | | thin layer. 
Li LI | 1 
1 1 i 1 
DyC----- --------- -----|Poor: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: iFair: 
Dyke i low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. } thin layer. 
1 t 1 Ц 
р і 1 1 
DyE------------------- i Poor: {Unsuited: } Упзи1 вед: | Poor: 
Dyke | low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
1 [i 1 1 
1 П 1 1 
ЕЧЕ------------------- |Роог; iUnsuited: iUnsuited: ÓFair: 
Edneyville | slope. | excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer, 
| | i | slope. 
Ц 1 
1 1 Џ 1 
EPF*: | i | | 
Edneyville----- ------ | Poor: tUnsuited: }Unsuited: | Poor: 
| Slope. | excess fines. | excess fines. | slope, 
| i | | large stones. 
1 t LI 1 
|. i П Ц 
Ashe----------------- i Poor: iUnsuited: tUnsuited: | Poor : 
| thin layer, | excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer. 
V 1 e. t Li Ц 
Se | i | 
EVFÉ------------------ iPoor: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: |Роог: 
Evard | slope. | excess fines. | excess fines. { slope. 
1 I [i П 
1 1 Џ 1 
FaC, FaE----------- ---|Poor: iUnsuited: {Unsuited: | Роог: 
Fannin | low strength, | excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer, 
| thin layer. i || | area reclaim. 
1 1 1 1 
р V 1 ' 
Нас, HaE-------------- |Росг: iUnsuíted: IUnsuited: (Poor: 
Hayesville { low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines, | thin layer, 
i i | ! агеа reclaim. 
1 1 4 1 
1 П Џ t 
LhE-----.-------------- tFair: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: (Poor: 
Lily | slope, | excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
{ low strength. i | i 
Ц 1 1 1 
1 D D 1 
PCF*, PCG¥------------ | Роог: {Unsuited: !Опзиі беа: |Роог: 
Porters | slope. | excess fines. | excess fines. | Slope. 
M 1 1 
1 1 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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80 
TABLE 10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 
M GERA Peru ай түр EU S ee = A Vd 
Soil name and | Roadfill i Sand i Gravel i Topsoil 
map symbol i | | 
| i | | 
сараа ES DAE айн р али aia соса аиа врстама mmm pn rer ЖАЙБЫ АШ а-ар RN ЗАНГАР Р r cit m та 
і 1 1 I 
i | | i 
RaE------------------- ‘Fair: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: |Роог: 
Rabun | low strength, | excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
| slope. | ! р 
| } | i 
RbF---------------.-.- | Poor: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: |Poor: 
Rabun і slope. | excess fines, | excess fines. | slope. 
+ 1 Ц Ц 
, 1 1 1 
RLF*: | | i } 
Кашзеу--------------- | Poor: |Unsuited: IUnsuited: |Poor: 
| Slope, t excess fines. | excess fines. | slope, 
| thin layer, | i | depth to rock. 
| area reclaim. | i i 
|| Ц 1 + 
1 3 Џ t 
Lily----------------- | Роог; }Unsuited: iUnsuited: |Poor: 
| slope. | excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
1 t ' 1 
1 1 1 1 
Rx®, | 1 1 | 
Rock outcrop i || | i 
П 4 ' 1 
, i і 1 
SAE*------------------ | Еа1г: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: |Poor: 
Saluda | thin layer, | excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
| slope. | | 
| і | } 
5АЕ#-------------- ---!Роог; iUnsuited: IUnsuited: |Роог: 
Saluda | slope. | excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
1 1 1 1 
Ц 1 1 і 
580%: р i | i 
Saluda------ ---------|Роог: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: ЈРоог: 
| slope. | excess fines. | excess fines. | Slope. 
П t Li , 
i Ц i 1 
С eee nse | Poor: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: |Poor: 
| thin layer, { excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer. 
| slope. i | 
| | i | 
То-------------------- |боой-------------- |Роог: iUnsuited: | бооа. 
Тоссоа | | excess fines. | excess fines. 
| р i i 
Ipe-e-2-2-2-9--2224 | Poor: iUnsuited: {Unsuited: (Poor: 
Toxaway | wetness. | excess fines. | excess fines. | wetness. 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 і 
Tr*: | | | | 
Transylvania--------- i Fair: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: {Good. 
| low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. 
| | } i 
Тохамау-------------- | Poor: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: | Poor: 
| wetness. | excess fines. | excess fines. | wetness, 
1 [i | ' 
1 1 | 1 
TUS |боой-------------- {Unsuited: iUnsuited: iFair: 
Tusquitee i | excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer. 
Ц , П ' 
1 1 i Џ 
TuE£------- -T----2--2--2---lFair: iUnsuited: j)Unsuited: |Poor: 
Tusquitee | slope. | excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
i i | | 
TVF*; i i | | 
Тиздиїбее-—----------- | Poor: 1 Опзиі беа: iUnsuited: i Poor: 
| slope. | excess fines, | excess fines. | slope. 
1 1 П Н 
О | 1 i 
Hay wood-------------- |Роог: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: {Poor: 
slope. | excess fines, | excess fines, | large stones. 
| | i 


* See description of the map unit 


for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 11.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


81 


See text for definitions of 


Grassed 
waterways 


ope, 
ooting depth. 


te 


Slope, 
depth to rock. 


Slope, 
rooting depth. 


Favorable. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Wetness. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope. 


Large stones. 


Slope, 
rooting depth. 


Slope, 
large stones. 


Erodes easily, 
rooting depth. 


Slope, 

erodes easily. 
Slope, 

erodes easily. 
Rooting depth, 
slope. 

Slope, 

depth to rock. 


of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated] 
Н Xi Im or-- T “Features affecting-- 
Soil name and | Pond Т Embankments, | | mh Terraces 
map symbol | reservoir | dikes, and | Drainage | Irrigation i and 
i areas | levees | В | diversions 
ر‎ иго یچ اا‎ DD | та и 
1 1 1 I | 
1 1 Џ 1 1 
ACE*: i | i i 
Ashe------------- | Зеуеге: } Зеуеге: INot needed----- Not needed----- Slope, 
| depth to rock,| depth to rock.i i | depth to rock. 
| seepage. i i } i 
Ц 1 1 I 1 
Џ 1 1 Џ 1 
Porters---------- | Зеуеге: | Moderate: Not needed----- {Slope---------- Slope, 
| seepage. | piping. i i | depth to rock. 
1 1 + 1 Ц 
1 1 ' 1 1 
ADG#-------------- | Severe: | Зеуеге: {Not needed----- iNot needed----- Slope, 
Ashe | depth to rock, depth to rock.i | | depth to rock. 
| seepage. i i i i 
1 Ц Ц Ц Ц 
D 1 1 1 у 
BrC------------ ---iSlight--------- | Moderate: iNot needed----- iFavorable------ iFavorable------ 
Bradson | | low strength, | | 
| ¦ compressible. | i 
i M Ц Ц 1 
Џ 1 р 1 1 
BrE--------------- {Slight--------- | Moderate: | Мос needed----- 1S1ope, ! Slope, 
Bradson | i low strength, | | erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
i | compressible. | ! 
| i | i | 
Ch---------------- | Moderate: ISlignt--------- |Floods--------- iWetness, iWetness, 
Chatuge | seepage, H | | floods. | floods. 
1 LI т 4 I 
1 Џ 1 1 | 
DhC--------------- iSlights--------jModerate: IWetness-------- iWetness-------- iWetness-------- 
Dillard | ! hard to pack, | i 
| | wetness. | i | 
| i | i | 
DyC, DyE---------- |Модегађе: iModerate: iNot needed----- iSlope, i Slope, 
Dyke | slope. { compressible, | | erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
i | low strength. | | 
1 П | 1 M 
Џ 1 $ 1 р 
EdE----------- ---- | Зеуеге: {Moderate: iNot needed----- iSlope, iNot needed----- 
Edneyville | Seepage. | piping. i | seepage. 
1 LI 1 1 1 
1 1 V t ' 
EPF*: р i i i 
Edneyville------- | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге; iNot needed----- 151 оре---------- агре stones--- 
| зеераве, | thin layer, | | i 
i | piping. i i i 
| i i i i 
Ashe------------- | Зеуеге; ! Зеуеге: {Not needed----- | Моб needed----- 151оре, 
| depth to госк,! depth to госк.! | | depth to rock. 
| seepage. р } | i 
i i i i i 
EVF#-------------- iModerate: i Moderate: INot needed----- iSlope, Slope, 
Evard | seepage. | thin layer. | | large stones, | large stones. 
M 1 т 1 t 
1 Џ 1 р 1 
FaC, FaE---------- i Moderate: | Зеуеге: ‘Not needed-----|Complex slope, Complex slope, 
Fannin | depth to госк.! low strength, | | rooting depth.i depth to rock. 
i | hard to pack. i | i 
П | Ц 1 П 
1 1 1 Џ 1 
HaC--------------- | Moderate: iSevere: Not needed----- iSlope, (|Favorable------ 
Hayesville | Seepage. | low strength. | | erodes easily. 
П 1 ' П + 
1 О 1 x 1 
HaE--------------- iModerate: iSevere: INot needed----- iSlope, Slope, 
Hayesville | seepage. | low strength. | | erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
1 П 1 1 1 
р 1 1 1 1 
LhE------- -------- | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: iNot needed----- i Seepage, iDepth to rock, 
Lily | depth to rock,i thin layer, Н | rooting depth,t slope. 
| seepage, | piping. | i Slope. 
| slope. | | | Н 
1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 
PCF*, PCG*-------- ‘Severe: i Moderate: iNot needed----- iSlope---------- iSlope, 
Porters seepage. | piping. i | depth to rock. 
4 П 
Џ 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


DELL Н —" Limitations Tor-- 1 пи КВ. atures afrecting-- 
Soil name and | Pond ^ — T Embankments, ل‎ Е аи Tepa 1 
map symbol H reservoir i dikes, and i Drainage i Irrigation | апа i Grassed 
i areas i levees | i i diversions | waterways 
E $e T SE See LAU ee ENSE ты йа! пр | H тт Уллы Т 
| | i | | i 
RaE----- ------- ---| Moderate: i Moderate: iNot needed----- |Slope---------- 15$1оре---------- iSlope. 
Rabun | Seepage. | seepage, || | | i 
i i piping. i i i i 
i i i i i i 
RbF------- -------- | Модегаке: | Moderate: iNot needed-----|Slope, iSlope, ‘Slope, 
Rabun ¦ seepage. | hard to pack. | | large stones. | large stones. | large stones. 
1 [i 3 4 LI i 
1 1 1 р і і 
RLF*: | | i i i i 
Ramsey-----------|Severe: | Зеуеге: Мо needed-----|Complex slope, Slope, iDepth to rock, 
| depth to госк,! thin layer. р | rooting depth.| depth to госк. ! slope. 
П 1 1 1 Ц 
1 1 1 I 1 i 
Lily------------- iSevere: iSevere: {Мо пеедед----- | Seepage, iDepth to rock, |Rooting depth, 
| depth to rock,} thin layer, f | rooting depth,i slope. ' Slope. 
| seepage, | piping. ! { з1оре. Н | 
| slope. | i i | i 
i р | i } i 
Rx*. i | | i i i 
Rock outcrop | р i ! i 1 
| р i i | i 
SAE*, SAF*--------lSevere: iSevere: {Not needed-----|Slope--------.-- iSlope---------- iSlope. 
Saluda | slope. | thin layer. | | | 
1 1 1 
1 1 Џ 1 i 1 
SBG*: | } | i i | 
Saluda----- ------ | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: iNot needed----- iSlope----------|Slope-------.-- Slope. 
| slope. | thin layer. | i i i 
| i | i ' ! 
Азһе------------- iSevere: | Зеуеге: | №06 needed-----jNot needed----- (Slope, {51оре, 
| depth to rock,! depth to rock.! i | depth to rock.i rooting depth. 
| seepage. | i | i i 
i | i | i i 
То---------------- iSevere: | Moderate: iNot needed-----jFloods, {Моб needed----- iNot needed. 
Toccoa | seepage, | piping. ! | Seepage. | 
1 ' [i у I 
1 1 1 $ і 1 
Tp---------------- iSevere: (Moderate: iWetness, iWetness, iNot needed-~----!Wetness, 
Toxaway | seepage. i seepage, | cutbanks cave.| seepage, || 
Е | piping. { | floods. | 
i | i i i i 
Tr*: i | | || i i 
Transylvania----- iSevere: i Moderate: |Floods---------(Favorable------ | №06 needed-----|Not needed, 
i seepage. | Seepage, H i i i 
| | piping. | i | i 
| | i | | i 
Toxaway------ ---- | Severe: | Moderate: iWetness, iWetness, iNot needed----- iWetness. 
| seepage. | seepage, | cutbanks cave.| seepage, | 
| | piping. | | floods. | | 
Ц Ц 1 1 1 Ц 
| 1, | [ Џ 1 
TuC----------- =-~- | Moderate: iModerate: iNot needed-----jSlope----------|Favorable------ iFavorable. 
Tusquitee | seepage. | seepage, | i | i 
| | piping — | | | | 
I 1 1 i i 1 
TuE------- -------- | Moderate: | Moderate: iNot needed-----|Slope----- -----131оре---------- Slope. 
Tusquitee | seepage. | seepage, | | i | 
i | piping. i i i i 
| i | i i i 
TVF*: i | i | i i 
Tusquitee--------|Moderate: | Moderate: | Моб needed----- iISlope----------|S10ope------.--- iSlope. 
| Seepage. | seepage, ! | i i 
i i piping. i || Н | 
i | р i i i 
Haywood----------|Severe: | Зеуеге; iNot needed----- iSlope------ ----iLarge stones, {Large stones, 
| seepage. | large stones, | i | slope. | slope. 
| | seepage. ! i i i 
1 [i 1 I 1 
1 | Li Џ 1 Li 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristios of the map unit. 
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TABLE 12.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Edneyville 


EPF*: 


Edneyville------- 


PCF*, 
Porters 


PCG*-------- 


| Зеуеге; 
slope. 


iSevere: 
| slope. 
| 
1 


iSevere: 
slope. 


iSevere: 
slope. 


| Зеуеге: 

| wetness, 
| floods. 
| 

1 

1 


i Moderate: 
wetness, 
perces slowly. 


1 Зеуеге: 
slope. 


iSevere: 
slope. 


iSevere: 

| slope, 

| large stones. 
+ 

Џ 

Li 


iSevere: 
slope. 


iSevere: 
| Slope. 


ISlight------------ 
1 


1 
| 
| Зеуеге: 
і 


| Slope. 
1 
Џ 


ISlight------------ 
р 


1 
І 
1 
| Зеуеге: 
| 31оре. 
р 
1 
1 Зеуеге: 
| Slope. 
П 
1 


| Зеуеге: 
i slope. 


See footnote at end of table. 


and "severe," 


!Slight------------ 


iSlight------------ 


р 
Picnic areas Н Playgrounds | Paths and trails 
1 П 
| | 
SSS 
| i 
i i 
Severe; | Зеуеге: iModerate: 
slope. | slope. i slope. 
1 
1 1 
Зеуеге: 1 Зеуеге; | Moderate: 
slope. | Slope. | slope. 
р р 
н 1 
Severe iSevere: | Зеуеге: 
slope. і slope. | slope, 
Ц H 
Џ Џ 
Slight--------------- | Зеуеге } $11506. 
| slope. В 
1 1 
1 1 
Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: | Модегаее: 
slope. | slope. | slope. 
1 н 
1 1 
Moderate: | Земеге iModerate: 
wetness, | wetness. | wetness. 
р н 
| | 
Slight--------------- | Moderate: iSlight. 
| slope, i 
| wetness, } 
|! peres slowly. i 
1 i 
і 1 
Slight--------------- iSevere: 1511806. 
| slope. } 
П 1 
р 1 
Severe і Severe: iModerate: 
slope | slope. || slope. 
1 
1 Џ 
Severe: | Зеуеге | Модегаке: 
slope | slope. i slope, 
р , 
| | 
Severe: iSevere iSevere: 
slope. { large stones, і slope, 
| slope. | large stones. 
1 1 
р 1 
Зеуеге | Зеуеге | Зеуеге: 
slope. | slope. | slope. 
1 Ц 
{ 1 
Severe i Severe: Severe: 
slope. i slope. | slope. 
t LI 
Џ 1 
Slight--------------- iSevere: iSlight. 
| slope. i 
1 (i 
П р 
Зеуеге: iSevere: | Moderate: 
i Slope. | slope. р Slope. 
1 1 
Slight--------------- iSevere: 13118506. 
| Slope. i 
1 Ц 
Џ 1 
Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: | Moderate: 
Slope. | Slope. | 5 slope. 
р 
Џ 1 
Severe | Зеуеге Moderate: 
slope. | Slope. | Slope. 
1 i 
I 1 
Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope. ' Slope. | slope. 
1 1 
1 1 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


83 


See text for definitions of 


Soil was 


not rated] 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


RLF*: 


Rx® 
Rock outcrop 


ЗАЕ*--------------- --- 
Saluda 


SAF*-------- -=--------- 
Saluda 


Toxaway 


Tr*: 
Transylvania------ --- 


Toxaway-------------- 


TuC------- ------------ 
Tusquitee 


Tusquitee 
TVF*: 


Tusquitee------------ 


Haywood-----------.-- 


П 
i 


TABLE 12.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


small stones, 


SOIL SURVEY 


E GE REESE eee oie; БРИНЕ REIS CE 
Camp areas | Picnic areas i Playgrounds | Paths and trails 
i і | 
i i i 
OY 
1 1 1 
| | | 
$еуеге: |Земеге: iSevere: iModerate: 
slope. | slope. f slope. | slope. 
a LI 1 
і 1 1 
Severe: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: Severe 
slope. | slope. і slope, | slope. 
| | small stones. 
i i | 
i i | 
Severe: iSevere iSevere: iSevere: 
slope. | slope | slope, ¦ Slope. 
i i depth to rock. 
+ П t 
i 1 1 
Severe: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: |Severe: 
slope. | slope. 1 slope. | Slope. 
% 1 1 
| | | 
1 1 t 
1 1 t 
1 і П 
| | i 
Severe: | Severe: 1 Severe: iModerate: 
slope. | slope | slope. | slope. 
' П 1 
1 1 П 
Severe: iSevere: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге 
slope. | slope. | Slope. | slope 
1 1 П 
| | | 
Severe: iSevere: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге 
Slope. | slope. | slope. { slope 
Ц Li , 
1 L 1 
Зеуеге: | Зеуеге: | Зеуеге Severe: 
slope. i slope. | Slope. | slope. 
1 П 1 
Џ 1 1 
Severe: (Moderate: iModerate: iSlight. 
floods. | floods. | floods, 
i | | 
Severe: | Зеуеге | Зеуеге; iSevere: 
we tness, і wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. 
' 1 1 
| | | 
Severe: | Moderate: | Moderate: iSlight. 
floods. | floods. i floods. 
, 1 [i 
Џ 1 1 
Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere; 
wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. 
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* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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Absence of an entry indicates that the 
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* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 
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* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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RABUN AND TOWNS COUNTIES, GEORGIA 


TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS 
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RABUN AND TOWNS COUNTIES. GEORGIA 


TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


The symbol € means less than; > means greater than. 


feature is not a concern] 


[The definitions of "flooding" and "water table" in the glossary explain terms such as "rare," "brief," and 
"perched." 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 
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* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristios of the map unit. 
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volume 


NP means nonplastic] 


Grain size distribution 


TABLE 17.--ENGINEERING TEST DATA 


[Dashes indicate data were not available. 
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(S75GA-241-003) 
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Soil name, 
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Ap------ 
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loam:3 
B21t---- 
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loam: 
Edneyville sandy 


Bradson sand 
Chatuge loam:? 
Dillard sand 
Dyke 1оат: 4 


7 
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0 to 
B3------ 23 to 11 


B2t----- 12 to 2 
0 to 
See footnotes at end of table. 


(5756А-281-004) 
B2t----- 14 to 3 
B3------ 37 to à 


All----- 


А1------ 
Rabun loam:Ó 


Classification 
Soil name, 
report number, 
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Saluda sandy loam:T 
(S71GA-241-011) 


A2------ 1 to 5 !A-2-4(000! 5 
B2t----- 5 to 15 |А-6 (04)! 5 
Cr------ 15 to 60 !A-2-4(00)! S 


1 1 
Bradson sandy loam: 5.9 miles east of 


Road, north of road in wooded area. 


TABLE 17.--ENGINEERING TEST DATA--Continued 
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Percentage i Percentage 


passing sieve ismaller than-- 
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AASHTO (Unified 


Plasticity 
index 
moisture 


Optimum 


les northeast 


SOIL SURVEY 


Percentage 


volume 
change 


— 


Swell 
Shrink 


n Pole Creek 


?Chatuge loam: 7.9 miles west of Hiawassee and 0.5 mile north of Young Harris on U.S. Highway T6, 300 


feet west of highway, 150 feet north of Corn Creek. 


3pillard sandy loam: 6 miles north of Clayton on U.S. Highway 441, 0.4 mile west of Rabun Gap Post 


Office on paved road, 50 feet north of road. 


Аруке loam: 1.7 miles north of highway junction of U.S. Highway 76 and State Route 197 on Popcorn 


Creek Road, north side of road. 


5Edneyville sandy loam: 3.3 miles north of Clayton on U.S. Highway 441, 2.6 miles west on paved road, 


0.8 mile southeast on gravel road, south side of road in woods. 


Rabun loam: 7.9 miles west of Hiawassee,0.5 mile north of Young Harris on U.S. Highway 76, 1.2 miles 


east of highway, southeast side of road. 


TSaluda sandy loam: 8.8 miles west of Clayton on U.S. Highway 76, 1.1 miles south on Acron Road, in 


wooded area. 
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TABLE 18.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates that the soil is a taxadjunct to the series, See text for a 
description of those characteristics of the soil that are outside the range of the series] 


== ——————— 


1 

Soil name i Family or higher taxonomic class 
! 
| 


nn —————— ——— ————— E — م ا‎ Á—— ————— —————— — —M—— À———————————— ———————————— ———————— 9————— 


Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Dystrochrepts 
Clayey, oxidic, mesic Typic Hapludults 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Ochraquults 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Aquic Hapludults 
Clayey, mixed, mesic Typic Rhodudults 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludults 
Fine-loamy, oxidio, mesic Typic Hapludults 
Fine-loamy, micaceous, mesic Typic Hapludults 
Clayey, oxidic, mesic Typic Hapludults 


Haywood - Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Cumulic Haplumbrepts 
Lily----- Fine-loamy, siliceous, mesic Тур1с Hapludults 
Porters--- - Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Humic Hapludults 

Rabun----- Clayey, kaolinitic, mesic Typic Rhodudults 
Ramsey-------------------- Loamy, siliceous, mesio Lithio Dystrochrepts 

Saluda- - Loamy, mixed, mesic, shallow Тур1с Hapludults 
*Toccoa------------- - Coarse-loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Udifluvents 
Toxaway - Fine-loamy, mixed, nonacid, mesic Cumulic Humaquepts 
*Transylvania-------------- | Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Cumulic Haplumbrepts 
Tusquitee----------------- j Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Humic Hapludults 
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LEGEND 


TOXAWA Y-TRANSYLVANIA-TOCCOA: Deep, nearly level, 
very poorly drained or poorly drained, and moderately well 
drained or well drained soils that formed in loamy sediment; 
on flood plains 


BRADSON-DYKE-DILLARD: Deep, gently sloping and 
sloping, moderately well drained or well drained soils that 
formed in loamy and clayey sediment; on stream terraces or 
colluvial areas 


[3] HAYESVILLE-BRADSON-TUSQUITEE: Deep, moderately 

steep, well drained loamy soils that formed in material 
weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist or in loamy or 
clayey sediment; on intermountain plateaus 


SALUDA-RABUN-EVARD: Shallow or deep, moderately 
steep or steep, well drained, mainly loamy soils that formed 
in material weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist or from 
rock high in content of ferromagnesian minerals; on ridgetops 
and the sides of mountains 


SALUDA-ASHE: Shallow or moderately deep, steep or very 
steep, well drained or somewhat excessively drained loamy 
soils that formed in material weathered predominantly from 
granite, gneiss, and schist; mainly on the sides of mountains 


TUSQUITEE-EDNEYVILLE-PORTERS: Deep and moderately 
deep, moderately steep to very steep, well drained loamy 

Soils that formed in loamy sediment or in material weathered 
predominantly from gneiss and schist; on mountains 


LILY-RAMSEY-SALUDA: Moderately deep and shallow, 
moderately steep to very steep, well drained or somewhat 
excessively drained loamy soils that formed in material 
weathered from quartzite or granite, gneiss, and schist; 
mainly on the sides of mountains 


Compiled 1980 


Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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РЕ] TOXAWA Y-TRANSYLVANIA-CHATUGE: Deep, nearly level, very 

poorly drained or poorly drained, and moderately well drained or well 
drained soils that formed in loamy sediment; on flood plains and low 
lying stream terraces 


BRADSON-HAYESVILLE-DYKE: Deep, gently sloping and sloping, 
well drained clayey soils that formed in loamy or clayey sediment or in 
material weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist; on stream terraces or 
intermountain plateaus 


HAYESVILLE-BRADSON-FANNIN: Deep and moderately deep, 
moderately steep, well drained mainly clayey soils that formed in material 
weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist or in loamy and clayey 
sediment; on intermountain plateaus 


ED RABUN-EVARD-SALUDA: Deep or shallow, moderately steep or 
steep, well drained clayey and loamy soils that formed from rock 
high in content of ferromagnesian minerals and in material weathered 
from granite, gneiss, and schist; on ridgetops and the sides of mountains 


EVARD-SALUDA-TUSQUITEE: Deep or shallow, steep or very steep, 
well drained loamy soils that formed in material weathered from granite, 
gneiss, and schist or in loamy sediment; on ridgetops or the sides of 
mountains 


TUSQUITEE-PORTERS-EDNEYVILLE: Deep and moderately deep, 
moderately steep to very steep, well drained loamy soils that formed 
in loamy sediment or in material weathered predominantly from 
gneiss and schist; on mountains 


Compiled 1980 


Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter, always a capital, is the initial letter of the soil name. The second letter is a capital if the 
mapping unit is broadly defined 1/ ; otherwise, it is a small letter. The third letter, always a capital, 
shows the slope. Symbols without slope letters are those of nearly level soils 


SYMBOL 


ACE 
ADG 


BrC 
BrE 


NAME 


Ashe-Porters association, moderately steep 
Ashe association, stony, very steep 


Bradson fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes 
Bradson fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes 


Chatuge loam 


Dillard sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Dyke loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes 
Dyke loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes 


Edneyville sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes 
Edneyville-Ashe association, stony, steep 
Evard association, steep 


Fannin fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent siopes 
Fannin fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes 


Hayesville fine sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes 
Hayesville fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes 


Lily fine sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes 


Porters association, stony, steep 
Porters association, stony, very steep 


Rabun loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes 
Rabun stony loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes 
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controlled well enough to be interpreted for the expected use of the soils 
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This map was compiled by U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service and cooperating agencies 


on 1977 orthophotography obtained from U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey. 
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on 1977 orthophotography obtained from U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey. 
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on 1977 orthophotography obtained from U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey. 
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